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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 


added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 
gencies and old age. He and his young wife, for the first 
time, learred the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Ihis company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 
their savings. As its business has grown, the number of its 
shareholders has increased until now one out cf every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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The Liberty Bell 


¢¢ E SHOULD hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
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OUR JULY CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLES KURTZMAN, whose interest- 
ing article on Max Dolin afpears in this 


issue, is one of the recognized writers on — 


things theatrical in the West. Mr. 
Kurtzman, who at present is chief pub- 
licity director for the California Thea- 
ter, in San Francisco, is the author of 
a number of vaudeville playlets, and was 
for some time connected with the War- 
ner Brothers’ Studios in Los Angeles 
where his snappy titles materially aided 
in the success of the noted output of that 
studio. 

ApA LYNCH is one of our old 
contributors. Her Mariposa LILLIEs 
in the Page of Verse is only another 
proof of her versatility as a writer. For 
some months past she most sucessfully 
conducted our Opps AND ENps depart- 
ment. 

Torrey CONNOR is as usual worthy 
of contemplation in his poem REGUGE. 
Mr. Connor is another writer who needs 
no introduction to Overland. He is well 
known not only in our magazine but 
other periodicals. | 

AMES PETERSON contributes for the 
first time in Overland is well known 
in other magazines where his work has 
appeared. Besides being known for his 
verse, Mr. Peterson, at a comparatively 
young age, is a successful attorney of 
Fresno, California. | 


IN OUR AUGUST ISSUE 


Of particular interest will be an il- 
lustrated article, THe Lost City oF 
THE West, by Lestie HiccGINBOTHAM 
of the University of Nevada. 

Those who are interested in the de- 
velopmeno of California will find am- 
ple material for thought in Christie Sar- 
tain Donnelly’s article THe Macic or 
WaATER. 

Then there is a most stimulating 
article by Professor Wann of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California entitled, 
THE “ReEvoLT From THE VILLAGE” 
IN AMERICAN FICTION. 

Of worthy mention is the sea story 
Wuen LeEviaATHANS MEET by 
Percy E. NAytior. 


~Max Dolin 
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Breaking the Shackles of Silence 


The giant significance of world-wide, creative human expression—something almost 
realized—that may cause an intellectual revolution such as man has never known. 


HE average human being lacks the 

power of expressing even the most 
common and ordinary thoughts with suf- 
ficient clearness and conviction. How- 
ever, with the spreading of universal 
knowledge has spread the expression of 
knowledge, of art, of emotion. But 
because, formerly, expression as a science 
and an art has been overlooked and ne- 
glected in the education of what has 
been called “the masses,” most people 
know a great deal more than they can 
express. They may also utilize knowl- 
edge assimilated to create valuable_new 
knowledge, in hazy, inarticulate 
thoughts—but they can express this new 
knowledge neither orally nor in writing, 
and it perishes with them, without hav- 
ing been useful to any one. 


A tremendous change is coming so 
rapidly that we shall hardly be aware of 
its approach, until it surrounds us. An 
intellectual revolution extends to us its 
threat and its promise. 

Knowledge, like a strong drink, has 
been accumulating in the systems of an 
amazing number of persons who under 
the old order of things would remain 
blissfully, or, as the case may be, mis- 
erably ignorant. It has been absorbed 
quietly, and there has been no stirring 
of self-expression or expression of any 
intelligent kind to turn its full force 
loose. It is true that a few thousands 
of persons can express themselves more 
or less. The millions, in the near future, 
are going to express themselves, too. 
They are going to tell each other their 
thoughts; to achieve co-operation, har- 
mony, teamwork in, let us hope, bring- 
ing universal happiness and understand- 
ing to the human race. 

Never in the history of the world 
has the intellectual power of many per- 
sons been used for anything more con- 
structive than in satisfying the immedi- 
ate and usually selfish needs of the in- 
dividual, his family or his nation. Now 
many wonderful mechanical devices, 
such“as the radio and the motion pic- 
ture, have spread knowledge and the 
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desire ,for expression. Within a short 


time the art and science of expression | 


will be equally widespread. 

But how is this great new force, the 
force that sets free and puts into opera- 
tion that of knowledge, to be given to 


ROY LEIGHTON MANKER 
President, Palmer Institute of Authorship 


the people? And why hasn’t it been 
discovered, or developed, before? 


What is every one’s business is no 
one’s business. “The old saw applies to 
this case. Moreover, educational sys- 
tems have never stressed expression in 
the past. Knowledge of all sorts, but 
not necessarily the expression of knowl- 
edge, has been taught. 


The old order has not only changed, 
but so radically that there now exists 
at least one institution, of which I know, 
that has as one of its specialties the 
teaching of expression. It is the most 


novel educational institution I know, 
teaching for the most part by the exten- 
sion method, and reaching not only into 
every nook and cranny of America by 
this method, but all over the English- 
speaking world. 


When I say that the institution also 
teaches written expression in its practi- 
cal application, such as fiction writing, 
articles, journalism and photoplay writ- 
ing, and that it is located in Hollywood, 
any one who has been in civilization dur- 
ing the past three or four years will 
know that I refer to the Palmer Instit- 
ute of Authorship, founded by Frederick 
Palmer, Roy Leighton Manker and asso- 
ciates. 

With Mr. Palmer in this institution 
at the present time is Roy Leighton 
Manker, president; Clayton Hamilton, 
noted author and educator; Frederic 
Taber Cooper, Russell Doubleday, 
Brian: Hooker and other men who are 
widely known in their various fields of 
letters and education. These men are 
dreamers and theorists, yes, but during 
the eight years of the institution’s devel- 
opment, gradually and surely they have 
put their theories into amazingly prac- 
tical application. They have not only 
done their work in the established set- 
tlements of education, but are constantly 
extending its frontiers. 7 

A very brief survey of the history of 
the Palmer organization throws inter- 
esting light upon the work being done, 
not only by this institution but by others, 
such as the universities and university 
extension systems. 

It has been, I believe, slightly more 
than seven years ago that Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Manker met one day to discuss 
a remarkable thing that had come to 
their attention: the enormous interest 
taken by the public in writing for mo- 
tion pictures. Writers both, and at the 
time scenario editor and magazine edi- 
tor respectively, they were keenly in 
sympathy with aspiring authors. Educa- 
tors by instinct, they were as keenly in- 
terested in the amazing urge that seemed 
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to move so many people to write for the 
screen. 


And why did so many people strive 
to write photoplays? 

The answer came to them later. So 
did the hazy beginning of a great plan 
for developing the expression of a large 
slice of the nation. At the moment they 
saw a method of aiding these people 
who, having a general urge to express 
themselves, sought outlet in motion pic- 
tures, because they had been told that 
writing photoplays was the easiest way 
to put their thoughts before the public. 

Functioning for several years as an 
- extension school of screen play writing, 
_ the Palmer Institute developed many 
' promising writers who have become as- 
sets of the motion picture industry. But 
Palmer and Manker soon discovered 
that they had an even more important 
by-product. Letters poured in, telling of 
the benefits received in ordinary life. 
Interesting practice in expressing thought 
on paper resulted in better business let- 
ters, in more appealing love letters, in 
accepted short stories and articles, news- 
paper items. It cultivated facility of 
oral expression, confidence, sales ability; 
in short, it built and strengthened per- 
sonality. 

There are many of such letters on 
file; vitally interesting human docu- 
ments. The following note, written by 
a student, is thoroughly typical, and I 
reproduce it here by permission, to illus- 
trate the point. 

“My studies have given me a more 
concise, forceful and direct power of 
expression, which has materially helped 
my correspondence and _ conversation, 
both in business and social life. The 
decided improvement in self-expression 
both written and spoken, has been noted 
by my family and those with whom I 
come in contact. | 

“The completeness of your outlines, 
the careful detail and the directness of 
presentation keeps the mind working 
continuously, from the simplest to the 
deeper and more complicated lessons, and 
the interesting method of instruction in- 
spires one to work one’s very best. The 
training given is more than screen writ- 
ing, for it improves the power of control, 
concentration, organization and _ self- 
expression.” 

Letters such as this crystallized the 
plans of Frederick Palmer and his as- 
sociates. 

The next step, following the develop- 
ment of the photoplay course up to and 
beyond the standards of theoretical and 
working technic in the studios, was to 
launch into the teaching of printed ex- 
pression. The short story came first, 
then the noyel, then the writing of arti- 
cles and journalism. Basic principles dis- 
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covered and evolved in the photoplay 
course were applied to, and became part 
of, the new courses. These principles 
and precepts ranged-from the simplest 
laws of dramatic construction to the 
most subtle laws of psychology. 
Then—finally and inevitably—there 
developed the specialized course in ex- 
pression, which is a practical study and 
grooming in the English language in its 
application to oral and written expres- 
sion of all kinds. While the photoplay 
course still teaches the successful writ- 
ing of photoplays, and the short story 
and fiction course the writing of fiction 
and articles, the expression course is like 
nothing of its kind in existence, either 


FREDERICK PALMER 
Vice President and Editor-in-Chief 


when linked with the others taught or 
considered separately. 

The laboratory methods originated in 
the Palmer institution have been con- 
tinued. The laboratory, one might say, 
is divided into three parts, the first be- 
ing analytical, the second pedagogical 
and the third experimental. Commer- 


cially, and technically, the writers’ alma_ 


mater is an extensive institution. It 
serves its students as a sales agent for 
stories, articles and photoplays, as legal 
and technical adviser, and friend, as well 
as teacher. It has developed some highly 
successful writers. As photoplaywrights, 
one might mention Winifred Kimball, 
who won a $10,000 prize for a photo- 
play; Ethel Styles Middleton, who wrote 
one of the most successful photoplays 
of the past year; Paul Schofield, who is 
now a motion picture producer, and 
Harold Shumate, a promising young di- 
rector. These men and women are all 
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products of the method of self develop- 
ment originated by the institute. And 
on the fiction side, as a single instance, 
I recall Miss Anita Pettibone wrote a 
popular novel, “The Bitter Country.” 
which was published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

These men and women, and literally 
hundreds like them who have made some 
degree of progress toward recognition 
as creators of written thoughts—or ex- 
pressions—come from every walk and 
condition of life. This alone argues for 
the possibility of a democracy of intel- 
lect, a melting pot for every race and 
every class, just as soon as specialized 
education of this kind is within reach 
of every one, regardless of his financial 
or geographical situation. 

In this respect as well as in creating 
the studies it offers, the Palmer Institute 
has done wonderful work. The far-flung 
character of its endeavor, and the fact 
that its staff of instructors are concen- 
trated in one place while serving stu- 
dents living in homes that may be on 
the opposite side of the world, largely 
overcomes both financial and geographi- 
cal difficulties. 

Story-telling, Frederick Palmer main- 
tains, has become an industry as well as 
an art. Says Mr. Palmer, ‘‘For several 


years past I have been intimately asso- 


ciated with hundreds of successful fic- 
tion business men and women, who have 


_ heard the call of the new industry and 


who have left school-teaching, engineer- 
ing, tramping, stoking, selling, promo- 


tion work, reporting, canvassing, house- 


keeping, factory work and a score of 
other occupations to work in and to 
gain the rewards of the newly organized 
business, I have known others who were 
only occasional practicioners. They have 
kept on with their ordinary vocations, 


whether the raising of children or the 


practice of medicine, and have dealt in 
written words merely as a side line for 
securing the upkeep of their motorcars 
or the purchase of new fur coats.” 

Hundreds of persons now contribute 
to magazines where one person did be- 
fore, because millions of people have be- 
come readers. Today, and every day in 
the future, the commercial side and the 
great lure of self-expression will teach 
many,many more people every day to 
write for the magazines. It will bring 
more contributors to the press of the 
world; to the stage, the screen, and the 
speaking platform. 

Speaking on another side of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Manker, the man who is now 
president of the Palmer Institute of 
Authorship and who has shared from the 
beginning with Mr. Palmer, says: 

“The highest achievement of man- 
kind is not a million dollars, but a per- 
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sonality. The ability to see and tell a 
story contributes immensely towards the 
formation of personality. It is a realiza- 
tion of this that is awakening more peo- 
ple to the value of knowing how to talk 
and write well, than ever gave the sub- 
ject a thought in the past. The printing 
press is partly responsible. The drawing 
together of people into cities and close 
daily contact is just as_ responsible. 
Every one wants to be set off a little in 
the crowd, and he recognizes that the 
readiest means to that end is the practice 
of the short story teller’s art.” 


And Clayton Hamilton, speaking on 
yet another phase of the problem—that 
of the educative possibilities of the ex- 
tension method of teaching, and the 
chances for success in achieving fame, 
and financial success in literature—ob- 
serves: 


“For a number of years I lectured at 
Columbia University on the drama, its 
history,-its plays. I told how plays were 
constructed and explained the minutiae 
that provided practical knowledge for 
such of my students as had a natural 
creative ability, and who later went on 
to write plays. Those who did go on 
and write with commercial success were 
few. Those who received a new attitude 
towards life, and who expressed it in 
writing plays for their own enjoyment 
or that of their friends, received an 
afflatus they could not have reecived in 
any other way. None of them so far 
has charged me with any but the highest 
purpose in instructing them in a subject 
from which they could never draw 
enough money to pay their rents. They 
have, on the other hand, repeatedly ex- 
pressed to me the enrichment of their 
lives that was reecived by the knowledge 
I helped to instill into them. 


“The same results have come from 
my connection with the Palmer Insti- 
tute of Authorship. Every year the in- 
stitute enrolls thousands of students who 
fre anxious to learn how to write, how 
‘to express the experience of life that 
has been theirs. Certain tests determine 
the degree of creative ability these stu- 
dents have. None is admitted who does 
not have some such ability, and for that 
reason aS many or more students are re- 
jected as are enrolled. 

Mr. Hamilton refers, of course, to 
the courses in photoplay writing and 
fiction writing, which definitely and 
specifically instruct the student in those 
branches of literature, and prepare him 
for a career in them. The application of 
these courses, however, and the fact 
that it was necessary to reject so many 
who failed to show sufficient natural 
creative ability, resulted in the creation 
of the English Expression course, which 


is open to every one, and which, in its 
range from the elementary to the most 
advanced and specialized treatment of 
the subject, is the newest and longest step 
toward making possible that great de- 
mocracy of universal intellect. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
these steps in the development of the 
Institute’s service. 

First came an amusing and easy way 
in which people might find expression— 
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Palmer, Manker, Hamilton and their 
associates are pioneers in their endeavor, 
but they are no longer alone, nor is 
their institution the only one that is 
actually born—although it is perhaps 
the only one of its kind as yet actively 
functioning. 

Soon we shall have a world-wide de- 
mocracy of intellect. Then human 
brains—the vast, mighty composite hu- 
man brain—will be able, intelligently 


S. M. WARMBATH 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CLAYTON HAMILTON 
Vice President and Director of Education 


one in which, originally, ideas might be 
presented crudely, developed by some- 
one else, sold, and put before an audi- 
ence of millions. This was a specific 
step that hardly foretold the final ac- 
complishment. Then came the short 
story, the novel, the stage play, the ar- 
ticle; the earnest search for talented 
writers and the development of many 
in various creative fields of letters. 
Then the by-product, the most profit- 
able of all, unless one puts an extremely 
high value upon the individual genius, 
thousands of men and women who be- 
cause outstanding individuals, real per- 
sonalities, real constructive forces in life, 
because of what they had learned while 
trying to learn the art of creative writ- 
ing. 
And finally, the creation of the first 
specialized extension course in expres- 
sion, a course for the writer, the drama- 
tist, the public speaker, the letter writer, 
the journalist, the advertising man—and 
more important than these, a course and 
and open door to self-expression and 
personality for the millions of men and 
women who are in all other lines of en- 
deavor. | 


and harmoniously, to focus upon the 
problems that seem so easy of solution, 
although so vexing—if the “‘other fellow 
only cared.” He does care. And some 
day soon, he and his neighbor will learn 
to talk to each other; to explain that 
they do care, that their interests are 
the same, that they and the whole world 
can put a united shoulder to the wheel 
of human accomplishment, health, and 
happiness. 


Each month the OVERLAND 
MONTALY will run articles 
about writers that will prove in- 
spirational to other writers. Send 
one dollar for four months trial 
subscription, or two-fifty for a full 
year. This slip must accompany 
order. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
Pacific Bldg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Dept. C. 
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engine the brakeman found three 
hoboes. The first was a big 
~blustering braggart who was puffy about 
the eyes as if he had been sleeping in a 
closely shut room. Further up the train 
was an old jungle buzzard with a thick 
bandage on the left side of his face, 
criss-crossed with black strips of elec- 
*trical tape. And in a gondola car be- 
hind the engine was a compact little 
man with one arm and down-turned 
mouth. The 
three hoboes. while the train was lying 
on a siding. 

The first of the trio to arrive in the 
pleasant hobo jungles above the water 
tank was this little man with one arm. 
He was one of those uncommon mortals 
who could not be catalogued at sight. 
He had intelligent eyes; he was wear- 
ing a necktie that would cost six dollars 
anywhere; he carried a small, neat, satch- 
el. These details suggested that he had 
known a better life than a hobo’s— 
nothing more. His name, Seth Pala- 
mountain, was no help; it did not so 
much as reveal his nationality. 

. The winter sun rose above the can- 
yon wall and found Seth with his back 
to a redwood tie fire, so motionless that 
sparrows searched for crumbs close by 
his feet. 

Then the aimless old wretch of a 
jungle buzzard dragged hifnself into 
the jungles, his thin little bundle slung 
from one shoulder with a cotton rope. 
A headlong tumble, apparently, had dis- 
turbed the bandage so that it now hung 
by a single strip of black tape, stuck 
to the shaven scalp above one ear. 

The jungle buzzard whimpered and 
whined about cancer and hospitals, beg- 
ging for pity like a child with a splin- 
ter under its finger nail. Now and then 
Seth, as a father engrossed in a news- 
paper answers his son, responded to his 
chatter with an impersonal ‘‘Hm.” 

About the time, however, that the big 
braggart was swinging in sight down the 
track with a loose-jointed stride, Seth 
offered to attend the dressing on the 
jungle buzzard’s face. He opened his 
satchel and the other, peeking over 
Seth’s shoulder furtively, as a schoolboy 
peeks into<another’s lunch bucket, saw 
a carpenter’s hammer with a broken 
claw, a manual on salesmanship, a fruit 
jar lid, some odd bits of surgical dress- 
ings, and a roll of black electrical tape. 

And then the braggart stamped up 
to the fire. He shoved his hat far back 
on his head, bared his unsightly teeth in 
a grin at Seth’s attentions to the jungle 


B esi the caboose and the 


brakeman ditched these . 
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Over-Played 


By OLiver PRUDEN 


buzzard’s face and in a tone that, some- 
how, made fun of Seth’s medical skill, 
greeted : 

“Hullo, Doc, old kid.” 


Quietly Seth surveyed the braggart 
from his vulgar mouth down to his 
broken shoes, and back again. It was 
plain he resented the familiarity. 

“Hello, Windy,” he returned, with a 
pointed sneer. 

And then Seth’s face became as inex- 
pressive as a blank sheet of paper. His 
muscular control was perfect. But had 
he been stripped of clothes you could 
have seen one of his knee caps twitch 
and quiver -for an instant like a chilled 
swimmer’s. With a swiftness that makes 
the description of it clumsy, the eye of 
Seth’s mind had flashed back to a wom- 
an taking a picture from a box of keep- 
sakes that contained her wedding ring 
and dried flowers from her bridal bo- 
quet. Then his mind’s eye compared 
the photograph shown him by the wom- 
an with the face of the man he had just 
named Windy. And Seth’s heart 
thumped on his ribs as he decided it 
was the same man; the man who, among 
much other wickedness, was responsible 
for the loss of his arm. Yet — 

But just then Windy interrupted 
with a startled gasp. 

“Wh-Wh-Why,” he gulped. 
that’s cancer!” 

He backed away from the jungle 
buzzard as from a deadly serpent. Seth 
stared at Windy until he felt obliged 
to explain his terror. 

““M’ old man kicked the bucket with 
cancer jist before I was born,’’ Windy 
mumbled shamedly, and gave a tomato 
can of coffee seconds a victous kick. 

Seth examined this big shambling 
hulk of a man curiously. 

“Say, Windy,” he invited, narrowly 
observing the effect of his words. ‘Say, 
Windy, come here and look—”’ 

_ “Don’t ask me to look at that damn 
thing,” he cried fiercely. “I’d cut my 
throat if I had it. Yes, I would!” 

Windy shuddered, clenched his fists, 
ground his heel into the gravel, spat 
forcibly, and stamped away a few paces. 

Seth sucked his thin lips into a blood- 
less line as he nodded his head under- 
standingly. 

“Birthmark,” he murmured. 

But Windy recovered quickly. 

“W’elp,” he exclaimed, and flung his 
hands upward in an empty gesture. “It’s 
that old dugout’s funeral s’not mine. 


“Why, 
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What do you stiffs say to a rattlin’ good 
first-class mullygun. Hey?” 

Windy fell to unwrapping some pack- 
ages. The jungle buzzard craned his 
scrawny neck to watch him, licking his 
lips as expressively as a dog outside a 
kitchen screen door. Windy tossed a 
can of tomatoes into the air gayly. 

“See ‘em, Doc,” he said proudly. “I 
stole ‘em from under the nose of the 
scissor-bill that runs the store at the 
water tank. He caught me in the act, 
too. But after he had sized up yer old 
Uncle Dudley, he jist kept his mouth 
shut. Yer damn well right he kept her 
shut!” 

By this time the jungle buzzard’s 
face was dressed. The old bandage, 
criss-crossed with black strips of electrical 
tape, tossed aside, was dipping and 
swinging on the top of a willow bush 
behind them. Seth thoughtfully chafed 
the stump of his right arm, as he gazed 
unseeing at water heating for coffee in 
an earless lard pail. As for the jungle 
buzzard, he kept a greedy eye on the 
food; a wheedling, whining, cringing, 
begging simper came into his face each 
time he caught Windy’s eye. And 
Windy ground his heel into the gravel 
whenever he glanced at the old derelict. 
Twice he expressed his feelings by hurl- 
ing pebbles at the discarded bandage. 

‘“‘Damnme,” he broke out presently. 
“There oughta be a law to take old stiffs 
like you out and knock yuh in the head.” 

Seth watched the tiny bubbles make 
the break on the edge of the water in the 
coffee can. The old derelict feigned in- 
terest in a train crawling in on the sid- 
ing by the water tank, the engine pop- 
ping. off as soon as the throttle was 
closed. 

“Who would you get to knock ’em 
in the head?” prompted Seth. 

“I'd do it!” Windy rejoined quickly. 
“Yer damn right I’d do it. Glad to. 
And this old dugout wouldn’t be the 
first stiff I bumped off. Ner the last one, 
neither. ‘That’s straight goods, Doc, 
jb ’lieve it—”’ Here Windy emphasized 
each word with a shake of a huge toad- 
stabber fairly close to Seth’s nose. “Doc, 
"jb’lieve it, I only want to live long 
enough to meet just one certain bird in 
this world. ’Sfact. And when I meet 
him, hell is sure goin’ to pop. No if’s 
ner and’s about it. Doc, when I meet 


him, I’m sure goin’ to do more than 
knock ’em in the head.” 

Seth spat into the fire seven-eights 
of an inch to the right of the coffee can, 
stirring a tiny cloud of ashes. He 
watched particles of the ashes drift into 
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the coffee can and wondered if there 
was a veiled warning in the emphasis 
with which Windy closed his speech. 

But Windy was now down on the 
gravel with the can of tomatoes clenched 
between his knees, the toad-stabber in 
one hand and a big pebble in the other. 
Then he was overcome by his failing 
for brag. In an idiotic tone, with an 
idiotic grin, he asked: 

““*Jwant to hear me tell more about 
at: 

“More about what?” queried Seth. 

Windy drove the point of the toad- 
stabber into the can of tomatoes with 
the pebble before bit in a yet 
more idiotic tone. 

“’Bout the bird I’m lookin’ fer to 
bump off.” 


“Oh. I'd like to hear you,” Seth an- 


swered, in the smother of embarrass- 
ment one feels on seeing a man make a 
crass fool of himself. 

Windy unfolded a scrap of paper 
containing a mixture of salt and pepper 
and dumped it into the mulligan before 
resuming. 


“This here bird I’m bumpin’ off 
broke up my home. My wife was the 
best littl woman! A regular hum- 
dinger, and I treated her like a queen. 
But she had to meet up with this skunk 
*bout the time we kinda had a fallin’ 
out over nothin —I was short on the 
lovey-dovey stuff, or somethin’. And 
just like a damn fool woman she had to 
go get stuck on this little geezer. I al- 
ways told her she didn’t have the sense 
of a five year old kid. Just the samey, 
one of these fine days I’ll happen on 
this little sweet daddy of hers. And 
then—" 

Here Windy drew the back of his 
toad-stabber across his throat and made 
a highly suggestive noise with his tongue 
_ and cheek. 

“Doc, that ain’t a half of what I’ll 


do to ’em,” he declared. “‘His name is 


Seth Palamountain. Oughtn’t have no 


trouble findin’ a bird with a John Henry 
like that. Ha-ha. Hey, Doc?” 


Seth held his palm poised motionless 
on the end of his stump as slowly, me- 
thodically, accurately he saw how close 
he could spit to the coffee can. Then he 
resumed the rotary chafing of his stump. 


“Maybe you’ve met this Seth Pala- 
mountain already,” he suggested. 


“Well, [ll tell yuh—’ The words 
were choked as Windy holding his 
breath and turning red in the face, 
pulled lustily at the old dull toad- 
stabber, stuck to the hilt in the tomato 
can.. “‘Damn such a knife,” he gasped, 
as he caught his breath and a fresh hold. 
“T’ll tell yuh—” 

And then the toad-stabber slipped out 


of the can. The point hit the flesh just 
above Windy’s wrist and cut a gash 
most of the way to his elbow. Quite as 
calmly as if there were a woman at hand 
to exclaim at his bravery, Windy got 
to his feet with a smile—a dismal smile 
like a man trying to enjoy a joke on him- 
self. He turned to Seth. 

“Open up yer spit-kit, Doc,” he said 
cheerily. ‘‘Here’s another job for yuh.” 

While Seth fished out suitable dress- 
ings, the old jungle buzzard, seeking to 
curry favor and put himself in line for 
an extra helping of mulligan, hung over 
Windy, with maudlin, lick-spittle sym- 
pathy. With a hand raising towards the 
bandage on his cheek, the old derelict 
started to speak a warning that Windy 
guessed. 

“Shut-up. Shut-up, you crummy old 
coot,” he cried in a frenzy. ‘Dont’ yuh 
say it er I’ll bust yuh in the head with 
this rock.” 

The old ‘cael buzzard acted like. 
certain dogs that turn on their sides and 
yelp miserably if they see you pick up 
a stick... 

“God,” Windy muttered, with a 
shuddder that shook him to the heels. 
Then he hurled the rock at the band- 
age that was swinging and dipping: in 
the top of the willow bush. 


“If that touched this cut, I’d get 


them germs in it and be dead in a 
month. 

Seth permitted himself a superior smile 
at Windy’s childish terror. A_ sup- 
pressed chortle broke from the jungle 
buzzard in a moist splutter. 

But just to show how much of a 
Spartan he was, Windy went on with 
his tale as:Seth dressed his arm. 

“I started to tell yuh I never saw 
my wife’s little sweet daddy’s face by 
daylight,” he said. “Fact is, I never 
saw nothin’ of him after dark either, 
‘cept his back. And then only once. Yuh 
see, I followed my wife one night after 


we split the blankets, and I seen her 


meet this little cuss. When they got to 
a kinder dark place, this bird put his 
arm around her. Doc, that made me see 
red. I ups with my gun and takes a 
half-dozen pot shots at em. But I didn’t 
mean to hit ’°em. Honest I didn’t, Doc. 
But it was dark, and I guess I was a 
little excited. 

“Anyway I seen my wife turning 
’round in her tracks like a dog gettin’ 
ready to lay down, and sinkin’ down 


like the bones were meltin’ outa her legs. 


But you oughta seen the little sweet 
dady. And heard him yelp! He had one 
hand clamped on his elbow and, Doc, 
he was sure dancin’. He was scratched, 


I guess. But he wasn’t gritty a-tall. 


Nothing like me, hey, Doc? Here I’ve 
cut my arm half off and never let a peep 
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outa me. Have I, Doc? ever run across 
a guy as gritty as me? Huh? Doc? 
Didja? Ain’t I gritty?” 

There was a pretty long pause before 
Seth spoke. 

“Is that all?” he asked. 

‘“Hu-u-u-uh?” Windy’s grunt of dis- 
appointed astonishment made him in- 
cline forward as if he had been struck 
a moderate blow in the midriff. The 
movement projected his chin to a mag- 
nificent angle. 

The jungle buzzard, furtively en- 
gaged in spearing for a piece of meat 
with a sharpened sliver, was startled by 
the pinging smack of flesh on flesh. And 
the sliver, with the juice of boiling 
mulligan steaming out of it, slipped in- 
to the fire as he stared from Windy, 
lying where he had fallen, the back of 
one hand resting in hot ashes, to Seth, 
who was wearing a frown of pain as he 
shook his hand gently and rubbed the 
knuckles against his stump. 


Seth assured himself that Windy was 
in for a period of the sort of sleep that 
is not disturbed by alarm clocks or news- 
boys with Sunday papers. Then he fixed 
the jungle buzzard with a steady stare, 
spat alarmingly close to the coffee can, 
and silently jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder. 

“Take the mulligan with you,” Seth 
said. 


The old man snatched out a rag to 
protect his fingers from the hot rim of 
the can. 


“Doc, I'd give a dollars to 
see yuh tie that dirty bandage square on 
that cut,” he said, by way of farewell. 
‘““Fhat bird never told the truth in his 


life.” 


Seth was now alone with the uncon- 
scious Windy. His eyes hovered be- 
tween two objects. The first was the 
long gash in Windy’s forearm. The 
second was that evil-looking bandage, 
criss-crossed with black strips of electrical 
tape. As he looked at this latter object, 
it seemed moveless for once, seemed in- 
viting him to come and take it, by turn- 
ing aside and feigning interest else- 
where, like a wallflower when she sees 
a young man advancing. Presently Seth, 
slowly wagging his head in the negative, 
shook down the bandage as one shakes 
down an apple on the far end of a limb. 
He kicked leaves over it. 

Then he fell to fashioning a bandage 
from clean gauzes of similar shape and 
size, criss-crossing it with black strips 
of electrical tape. Finished, he bound it 
over the gash in Windy’s forearm. 

“That ought to give him enough of 
a scare to even our scores,” he mur- 
mured. 


(Continued on page 279) 
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Max Dolin | 


A Man Who Overcame Fate 


HE world has been cheated of an 

| envoy of the Holy Bible, but in 
place of this teacher of all things 
sacred, old mother earth has gained one master musician, a 


genius of the violin—Max Dolin by name. For Max Dolin 


was destined to become a rabbi as his forefathers had a!l been. — 


Through the ages, FAT E—that inevitable something—has 
played a mighty role in the lives of many great men. States- 
men and warriors, artists, business leaders, all have been some- 
what guided by FATE, in the person of the three goddesses 
Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos, who marked the destiny of their 
victims. But here is a man, who stands today a leader of his 
field, a most representative member of America’s great amuse- 
ment colony, because he “took the bull by the horns” and 
CROSSED-UP FATE. 

Our man is Max Do- 
lin, a medium sized indi- 
vidual of smart attire, 
bright personality, sharp 
nose, high forehead, sil- 
ver-grey hair and dynamic 
personality. He is the con- 
ductor of the Incompar- 
able California Orchestra 
of the California Theater, 
San Francisco, a musical 
organization that ranks 
alongside of Alfred Hertz’ 
world-famous San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra. 
It has made its reputation 
as the result of Mr. Do- 
lin’s capibilities to provide 
good, legitimate music at 
popular prices and the 
willingness of Mr. Do- 
lin’s employer, Herbert L. 
Rothchild, to give him full 
power and cooperation in 
the furthering of his plans. 

Max Dolin has _ en- 
deared himself to all San 
Franciscans by his care- 
fully chosen musical pro- 
grams, his light entranc- 
ing interpretations of the 


By Cuarves E. KurTZzMAN 


His parents were of moderate means, 


was born 37 summers ago. He is the 
youngest child in a family of seven children, and as the baby 
usually fares, Max was highly popular with all. His father 
was one of the best educated men of the city and the cantor 
of Odessa’s leading Synagogue. Max’s grandparents on either 
side were also learned men. They were rabbis of Russian 


reputation. Going back three generations were more rabbis. 


As cantor in the synagogue, Max’s father was known to 
have a beautiful and powerful voice, a necessity for a cantor 
who sings the songs of prayers for the congregation. The 
elder Dolin was the first in his family to show any musical 
talents, and this asset Max believes was handed down to him 
by his singing father. 

Max was not exactly a 
precocious child, and yet 
from general reports he 
had all the earmarks of a 
highly talented youth. 
Reared in an exacting en- 
vironment and by the 
teachings of his orthodox 
father, the boy was being 
molded to follow in the 
footsteps of his ancestors 
and become a rabbi. But 
here.is where Max did 
the “different” thing and 
took Fate in hand. 

At the age of five years, 
Max first tasted of the 
violin. One year later he 
could read music and play 
in pleasing fashion. He 
confided in his youngest 
sister, Dina, that he loved 
the instrument, explaining 
how each Saturday he 
practiced in the back yard 


father discovered this there 
would have been a general 
rumpus because in the Do- 
lin family the Sabbath day 
was strictly observed. In 


heavier numbers of the old “Like Father, Lixe Son.” Here’s Max and his two boys, Bobby seated, and line with the teachings of 


masters. For instance he Hauming. He 


takes Drdla’s “Souvenir” or the “Hungarian Rhapsody” or 
perhaps Wagner’s “Evening Star’ and in his own inimitable 
way rearranges the score and offers it at each of the four 
daily performances at the California Theater as a violin solo. 
Likewise, with his arrangements for the large orchestra that 
follows his baton. 

Carefully selecting compositions of general appeal and 
usually lifting his numbers from the works of Lizst, Verdi, 
Bach, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, Bizet, Puccini, Gounod or 
Massente, the little conductor prepares original versions of 
these works for his audience, with the result that the music- 
loving public of San Francisco has learned to eagerly await 
the Dolin part of the theater program. 


MANY YEARS STRUGGLE 
All has not been a path of roses in the life of Max Dolin. 


identity. They’re chips off the block. 
fully suspended on this day and the time given over to com-. 


the “talmud” work was 


plete rest and prayer. | 

Normal and healthy in all respects, young Max found time 
between his studies of the Bible and the violin to play with 
the other urchins of Odessa the games and pranks that boys of 
the ages of nine and ten usually enjoy. And today when 
reminiscing of those days, Max derives his greatest pleasure. 


ENTERS SCHOOL 
At the tender age of 13 years, Max passed the examination 


for a scholarship in the Imperial Music Conservatory of - 


Odessa in the same class with Mischa Elman, now one of the 
world’s greatest violin virtuosos. The struggle of these two 
boys, who are both of Jewish parentage, to make good the 
tests of the conservatory was indeed strenuous, for in addition 
to the task of convincing their parents of the brilliant future 


natives of Odessa, Russia, where Max 


of their home. Had the’ 
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that the institution offered they were 
made to answer questions much more 
difficult than those asked of the Rus- 
sian children. This was the result of the 
conservatory’s constitution which made 
possible the entrance only of a very 
small number of Jewish boys and by 
means of intricate queries eliminated 
these students to the finest in the coun- 
try. Max overcame all these obstacles 
and more, and entered the school with 
flying colors. 

In his third year at the conservatory, 
Max volunteered his services in the Im- 
perial Army, thereby avoiding serving 
from three to seven years when he 
reached the age of 21. By this time, Max 
with the aid of his good sister Dina, had 
convinced his father that he would never 
become a rabbi despite the herculean ef- 
forts that were being made to lead him 
toward the pulpit. Here for the first 
time, his father toned down the lectures 
that were expected to bring Max into 
the sacred fold. And it was then at the 
age of 16 that Max definitely made 
known his determination to leave Russia, 
to earn his livelihood elsewhere by way 
of the trusty violin. 


It was the turning point of Max’s life, 
the time that he forever closed his eyes 
toward a church career. It was here that 
he trimmed the pages of the book of 
Fate and did what many before him 
failed to accomplish. He overcame count- 
less handicaps, including the most diffi- 
cult of all—a determined father—and 


struck toward the sun with his violin in 


hand. 


Before we go with Max from Russia 
to Paris where he suffered numerous 
hardships but finally gave his first public 
concert, let us hear his story of the ill 
luck that came with his first uniform. 

It seems that Max won distinguished 
honors immiediately after entering the 
army and was appointed a bandmaster, 
of which there are three to each com- 
pany. With this appointment he was 
given a new beautiful uniform in place 
of the cap worn by other students. Be- 
ing a member of the Imperial school and 
a volunteer in the army, Max was al- 
lowed the privilege of residing at home, 
a condition he was happy to enjoy. 

On the way to the barracks one morn- 
ing Max joined his chum in a street 
brawl, emerging with one badly black- 
ened eye and one disjointed bandmaster’s 
uniform. Fearing to face his father that 
night, Max went to his sister Dina for 
advice. Dina patched up the uniform as 
well as possible, advising Max to 
tell his father the truth of the fracas. 
But the boy sensed trouble and when 
questioned as to the cause of the black 
eye answered that he had slipped on the 
drill grounds at the barracks. The elder 
Dolin flat-footedly said he was satisfied 


that a fist fight caused the injured mem- 
ber inasmuch as a uniform could not be- 
come so ragged by a slight fall. Max 
says this marked the first and last time 
he attempted to tell his father a false- 
hood, when “so vital a matter was in- 
volved.” He asserts: “I was unable to 
sit down for four days.” 


TELLS OF PRANKS 


Other stories Max likes to refer to, 
include one in which he tells how unfai: 
he was to kind-hearted sister Dina. Or 
Saturdays Max was subject to his’ fath. 
er’s rule that allsshoes be locked away ir 
the attic clo thus preventing any 
member of the house from transacting 
business or pleasure. 

For three weeks Max had been taking 
costly books from Dina’s elaborate li- 
brary, which he sold for practically one- 
fifth of their value. Dina was a student 
of history and had accumulated consid- 
erable literature of importance on the 
subject. Finally she observed that her 
library was dwindling and her suspicions 
immediately centered toward Max. She 
cornered the boy and before telling her 
thoughts gave fair warning that the 
truth and nothing but the truth would 
be tolerated. 

Max confessed that he had taken the 
books, but said he had saved each cent of 
the funds realized from their sale. This 
amount was of course far under their 
value. 

“But,” said Dina, “just for what pur- 
pose did you want the money?” 

Max paused for a few moments, then 
confided, “I was saving to buy a second 
pair of shoes, so that I could get out of 
the house on Saturday when the boys al- 
ways get together.” 

Graduated from the Imperial Con- 
servatory in Odessa just prior to reach- 
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ing the age of 17, Max won high honors 
as a musician of great promise. His cred- 
its entitled him to compete for a scholar- 
ship at the Paris Conservatory, where 
many of the world’s best music masters 
were given their final -instructions. 

Straight to his mother the young chap 
went to unfold his heart’s wish. She 
promised aid and after convincing the 
father of the lad’s talents Max packed 
his bag and started on the journey to 
Paris. 

Arriving at the French capital Max 
soon discovered what a great handicap 
it was to be alone with little funds in 
the largest city of a foreign country. 
After six weeks, during which time he 
tried to gain an audience with the offici- 
als of the conservatory, Max found that 
his cash was completely gone. Then came 
two months of practical starvation, with 
small portions of food touching his lips 
through the courtesy of the charitable 
Rothschild Bread Lines. A regular mem- 
ber of these lines, Max knew then what 
a struggle life really was. 

Soon the boy discovered that the pos- 
sibilities of gaining a scholarship at the 
conservatory were very poor, mainly be- 
cause one of the largest classes of appli- 
cants ever assembled was on hand, and 
secondly, due to his poor understanding 
of the French language. 

Joining with other half-starved stu- 
dents who had gathered in Paris to win 
scholarship, Max gave a series of street 
concerts in various sections of the great 
city, covering his eyes in blindfold fash- 
ion to avoid being recognized. In this 
way he realized enough money to travel 


to London, England. 
IN LONDON 


Dame Fortune was more agreeable in 
England, where Max kept busily en- 


The — Conductor at the Age of 
19 in New York City 


Max at the Age of 16 as a Bandmaster 
in the Imperial Russian Army 
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gaged with the violin and earned 
wages sufficient to bring steerage 
quarters on a vessel to America. 
At the age of 18 years, he landed 
in Montreal, Canada, a muchly 
determined youngster dreaming of 
the golden future. 

But a “life of Reilly’ was not 
to be for Max, and in Montreal 
he faced the most severe test of 
his 18 years on earth. Time and 
again he was refused positions with 
various musical organizations. 
Finally, in despair, he joined a 
fellow musician, applying at a fac- 
tory for work as a painter, there 
being a dearth of “brush wielders” 
at the time. 

The foreman of the plant 
readily engaged Max and his col- 
league and placed them immedia- 
ately to work. Ten minutes later 
the crew boss returned to see how 
his new aides were doing. He 
caught a glimpse of the two mu- 
sicians sorrowfully attempting to 
throw the brush against the lum- 
ber in the fashion of professional 
painters. Suspecting that they 
were imposters he asked of their 
past experience. Right then and 
there the boys “‘spilled the beans.”’ 

It seems that at this time the Canadian 
labor law demanded that a man be paid 
one-half a day’s wages if he had as much 
as reported to work. So for his efforts 
Max received $1.15 and a powerful 
strike in the face that necessitated the 
expenditure of the earnings for drugs. 

Constant plugging finally brought 
Max to New York City, where time 
ironed out his troubles and struggles and 
eventually brought success and fame. 


He started his American career in a 
German beer hall on the lower East 
side of the Empire City. This was in 
the year 1906, when his wages consisted 
of one dollar a day, all the beer he 
could drink, and three good meals. Max 
proved a sensation in the dive and final- 
ly agreed to the pleas of the patrons and 
journey uptown to appear at a vaude- 
ville theater on amateur night. 


On three successive nights did this 
young artist attempt to quiet the fun- 
seeking audience, and on three successive 
night he “got the hook.” Yes, and Max 
says Kreisler himself would have been a 
victim of the curved pole if he had at- 
tempted to play such classics on an 
amateur night. On the fourth occasion 
he dodged the hook but just avoided be- 
ing hit by the sand bag, which hung over 
the center of the stage and came down 
when the “trying artist” proved too 
strong for the well known hook. 

Undaunted by the jeers of the audi- 
ence, who could not appreciate music 
from the violin, Max made a fifth ap- 


Max Dolin As He Is Today 
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dancing, whose partner at the time 
was the beautiful Gladys Walton. 
Then came vaudeville engagements 
for the Keith and Orpheum people 
and his eventual return to Havana 
where he opened the new Presi- 
dential Palace with the inaugura- 
tion of General Menocal. 
COMES TO SAN FRANCISCO 

In the winer of 1923, Herbert 
L. Rothchild, founder and presi- 
dent of the chain of San Francisco 
theaters that bear his name, heard 
of this successful violin-conductor 
and being anxious to provide his 
patrons with the finest type of 
music at his California Theater 
imported Max as conductor. With- 
in eight months Mr. Dolin be- 
came a vital part of the California 
Theater’s success and built his or- 
ganization from 18 to 30 trained 
and selected musicians, the largest 
permanent musical organization in 
Northern California today. 

To look at Max Dolin today, 
as he sits in comfort in the luxur- 
ious arm chair at his apartment 
with his wife and two boys busily 
engaged adjusting the radio or an- 
other such device, little would one 


believe that his past has been | 


pearance on an amateur night and finally replete with hardships and sufferings, 


won over the “wolves” of the gallery. 
He recorded the individual hit of the 
program that night, thanks to the boys 
“up in heaven” who gave the lad cour- 
age. For this distinction he was awarded 
$5, a mighty sum in those days. 

From this point on, young Dolin made 
a success of every concert and public ap- 
pearance he attempted. Soon came the 
polish and social essentia's that a popu- 
lar American conductor must have. 

Here Max decided that Americans 


would pay well for local favorites. Be- 


ing of a settled mind and anxious to be- | 


come a home man, Max accepted the 
leadership of the fashionable Astor Ho- 
tel orchestra in New York City, at the 
same time entering into the bonds of 
matrimony. 

His success at the Astor made a de- 
cided impression with J. McKee Bow- 
man, general manager of the Biltmore 


Hotel interests, and soon he was placed 


in charge of entertainment and music at 


the Biltmore and Manhattan Hote's of 


New York City. Shortly afterward he 
was sent by Bowman to Havana, Cuba, 
in charge of music for the Biltmore inter- 
ests there, and as director of entertain- 
ment for the racing season, an appoint- 
ment he received from John McGraw, 
the present scrappy manager of the 
famous “Giants” baseball club, who is a 
big stockholder in the Havana race track. 

Between the seasons Max toured the 
country as conductor for Maurice, the 
world’s leading exponent of ballroom 


disappointments and discouragements. 


He is purely a home man, termed by 
his wife, Gladice, ‘‘a one-woman horse.”’ 
The Dolins are very proud of their two 
children. Jerry is just past 13 years 
and Bobby is headed toward his sixteenth 
birthday. There is a marked resemblance 
between the two lads and their “game 
little father.”’” As a matter of fact, the 
three (including Max) look more 
like brothers than father and sons. Were 
it not for Max’s silver-grey hair he could 
pass for a man in his early twenties. 
Clean living and a penchant for the 
home fireside has made possible this great 
asset. 


THE DARK HOURS 


NIGHT brings a treasure chest, 
And sets it by my bed. 
There I find the riches 
Of which in books I’ve read. 
Dark-eyed Spanish ladies; 
Galleon and. sail; 
Blue-eyed pleading hostage; 
Blazoned coats of mail. 
Pageantry and valor— 
Blue-eyed slow to. yield— 
Blood upon the sunset, 
Blood upon the field. 
Burning heart and anguish; 
Tender gallantry; 
Halls abrawl with feasting; 
Castled chivalry. 
Towers, stern and brooding— 
But here’s the dove-grey dawn! 
And Night, drawing close her cape, 
Has packed her chest and gone. 


NOEL FLAURIER. 
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PROSPECTS | 


VE mushed one time or ‘nother ’most 


round this rollin’ ball; 

An’ as fer human feelin’s, I’ve felt ’em purt’ 
near all; 

But the thrillin’est o’ satisfyin’ feelin’s fer 
a man 

’S to glimpse them yaller prospects q stringin’ 
round the pan. 


Some folks they git the’r feelin’s livin’ on 
fifth avenoo, 

A treadin’ on soft carpets, stirrin’ up a great 
hulloo; 

But I git mine a scoochin’ an’ a whistlin’ 
Annie Roon,’ 

An’ a pannin’ till comes peepin’ through that 
yaller thin new moon. 


When I jack-knife on my haunches down in 
a red ravine, 

With rocks an’ gurglin’ water a ripplin’ in 
between, 

Oh, the feelin’s while I pat an’ shake that 
muddy flarin’ band, 

With a cur’ous corkscrew motion a settlin’ 
the black sand! 


I seen some slatherin’ heaps o’ gold an’ 
richest kind o’ pay, 

An’ fellers swaggerin’ round the’re goin’ to 
buy up all Broadway; | 

But I snap my fingers at ’em, call ’em cheap 
an’ low o’ birth, 7 

Fer with them stringin’ prospects I could buy 
the whole blamed earth. 


So when I shoulder pick an’ pan an’ cross 
the great divide, 

An’ start a searchin’ out the lay upon the 
other side, 

I’ll scooch down by some ripplin’ stream an’ 
corckscrew, shake an’ test, | 

T’ll I sight them streakin’ prospects, ’n’ you 
take all the rest. 

ELVYN FREMONT BuRRILL. 


DISCOVERY 


You are the same; I have not changed; 
But the veil is gone. 

By some indifferent, stranger hand 

Withdrawn. 


So now we stand apart, aloof, 
In quiet wonder how 
We did not see long years ago 
What we know now. 
AMES PETERSON. 


THE TRYST 


HE stars looked down and smiled at me, 
The Moon sailed high in scorn; 

Only the wind came out to greet me, 

Out of the tall green corn. 


“Nay, we are both of the earth,” it said, 
“She is a thing of the sky; 

“Strange flowers grow on the moon,” it said, 
“But tonight the moon sails high.” 


What could it say to me who had seen 

The stars through her tangled hair, 

The spell of whose laughter, fairy laughter, 
Clung to me everywhere? 


So I went alone with the wind that had 
turned 
Back through the tall green corn. 
The white stars watched me go, and smiled; 
But the moon sailed high in scorn. 
AMES PETERSON. 


A Page of Verse 


REFUGE 


HE roar of the city 

Is set to the tune of the riveters— 
The crash, the clang of the riveters, 
Whanging a clamorous diapason 
Of the city-progressional— 
As the great red girders 
Swing aloft. 


Humans swarm in awninged ways; 
Crowd before blobs of color 

In store windows; move on again; 
Pass in and out of swinging doors. 
One, youthful, steps consciously 
As to the rhythmic measures 

Of blatant orchestra; 

Another—the drifter—aimlessly, 
With clodden tread. 


Faces, faces— 

Do they ever look up at the sky? 

Do these never turn their strained faces 
Of eager unrest 

Upward to the blue sky? 


Street car gongs | 

Clanging, dinning, warning; 
Brakes shrieking protest 

As taxis screak and jerk to a stop; 
Strident voices wrangling; 

The knelling of bells— 

These are the undertones 

To the tune of the riveting. 


Shoulder brushing shoulder, 

Jostling, pushing, thrusting— 

See the red girders upswinging, 

Hear the clash, the clang of the riveters— 
I am borne with the human tide 

That stops and starts 

With the traffic signal; 

The city’s processional. 


Here on my hilltop, at nightfall, 


_ Gazing down on the lights of the city, 


Quiet. 
A pigeon’s nests in my window-niche. 


Torrey CONNOR. 


1850 
California 


Diamond Jubilee 
1925 


MARIPOSA LILIES 


M ARIPOSA lilies dot the sloping hill, 
Hide in sunny canyons, nodding, nod- 
ding still. 
Swaying with the breezes, nodding “How 
you do?” 
Come and see the butterflies I have cupped 
for you. 


“When the evening shadows tell of closing 


day, 
All my petals fold them silently away. 
With the morning sunshine petals open up, 
All the lovely colors still inside the cup.” 


KyYLe LYNCH. 
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COME OUT! 


OME out! Come out where larkspurs 
blue 
From green hillsides leap free; 
Come out! Come out where the heart of you 
May romp with the heart of me. 


Come out where wild birds day long trill 
Heart-throbbing rhapsodies ; 

Where Zephyr wantons with lake: at will 
A-quivering sets the trees; 


Where nature,:laughing mile on mile, 
"Round us bewitchment flings 

To merge our souls for a magic while 
With the jocund soul of things. 


Come out! Come out where larkspurs blue 
From green hillsides leap free; 
Come out! Come out where the heart of you 
May romp with the heart of me. 
HazeL CRANDALL, 


A SILKEN SHAWL 


H. came to town from foreign lands, 
With silks and satins rare, 

Old Spanish shawls and fine brocades, 
And jewels for the hair! 


He passed my door one fragrant dusk, 
And called me with his eyes. 

He laid a kiss upon my lips; 
Ah! he in love was wise! 


A Spanish shawl he gave to me 
And many silks to wear, 

The maidens all stared enviously, 
To see me decked so fair! 


But when the icy winters came, 
And locked the town in snow, 

He took his shawls and trinkets fine 
I stood and saw him go! 


Two summers now have passed away— 
And merchants come to sell, 

Their silken shawls and other wares— 
I shrink to hear their bell! 


ELEANOR ALLEN. 


FULFILLMENT 


OW death affrights me not 
For I have lived .... 


Death frights me not... . 

Passionate rain hath kissed my lips 

At night— 

I have seen the gull who soars and dips 
To the foam, weaving patterns 

Of light. 


Death frights me not... . 

For I have heard the singing trees 
Of God— 

Heard the note His wind doth seize 
From anguished hearts and wail 
Abroad. 


Death frights me not... . 

For now the cup of life is filled, 
O’erbrimmed— 

The chords of heart and soul have thrilled 
To love—The lamp of death 

Is trimmed. 

Nay, death affrights me not, 

For I have loved. 


M. E. COLEMAN. 
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_A House Divided 


of Sampson George’s ball, relations 

of Phil and Madge remained at a 
comparative standstill. —TThe morose dis- 
position of Adam acted in Madge’s 
mind as a perpetual threat. Once hav- 
ing allowed an actual show of feeling 
on the part of her new lover, she fought 
off further liberties. From that day on- 
ward throughout the ensuing spring and 
summer she maintained an attitude of 
distance and frigidity amounting almost 
-to hostility. If Adam had felt any sus- 
picions, he now forgot them. But so 
consistently unpleasant was the house- 
hold atmosphere by reason of his incon- 
siderate manners, that Madge began 
finally to make frequent visits to her 
own home, where she was again made 
welcome, having attained the respecta- 
bility of wifehood. She now began to 
shine in the halo cast about her through 
her martyrdom as an abused and ne- 
glected woman. 


As her sense of security grew, and 
nothing seemed to be resulting from her 
clandestine experience with Phil, she be- 
gan to feel a returning boldness. She 
had so lost any feeling of respect or re- 
gard for the rights of her husband in the 
matter, that a mood of growing reck- 
lessness increased rapidly in her mind as 
the summer waned and the time for 
picking corn again arrived. 


Phil O’Meara, silent and uncommun- 
icative, remained at his post. He was 
sufficiently a man to recognize his es- 
sential disloyalty to everything decent, 
in his weakness toward his love. But 
fight though he did and with some meas- 
ure of success, against the spell of her 
personality, there were days when it 
seemed as if the air about him were 
charged with her presence. As he toiled 
in the fields, he could almost hear her 
light laughter on every wind. Distant 
bird notes and chance echoes of remote 
voices brought him about to look over 
his shoulder as if she called his name. 
In spite of the disdain which she habit- 
ually showed him, he was sure that her 
passion could not have cooled so sud- 
denly. 

_ Occasionally she came across the field 
on hot days bearing a mid-afternoon 
lunch. Her thin cotton dress, blown by 
’ the wind, disclosed a figure daily ripen- 
ing to a fuller and more seductive wom- 
anhood. Her hair, red-gold, blew wild- 
ly, as her blue calico sunbonnet hung 


Re: several months after the night . 


by its string over her shoulder. At such 


times she wore an air of listless indiffer- 


CHAPTER XIII 
By RicHarp WarRNER Borst 


THE STORY THUS FAR 


HEN David Brock, after twenty 

years of farm life, rebelled 
against the worthlessness of his son, 
Adam, and the tirades of his wife, the 
brunt of running the farm fell upon 
Julia. There was no time for senti- 
mentalizing, not even over Gene 
Palmer. There was work to do and 
she could not count on Adam. Phil 
O’Meare made a good hand on the 
Brock farm. Adam continued his way- 
wardness until added to her other 
duties, Julia was allotted the task of 
persuading him to marry Madge 
Neith. After this marriage, Madge’s 
dislike for Julia became intolerable 
and Julia. moved to the city where 
she accepted a position as a clerk. 

Summer passed into fall, and with 
lack of rains, Mrs. Brock was forced 
to mortgage her farm to Stewart Cook, 
a wealthy bachelor who had taken a 
fancy to Julia. The fall had brought 
other complications. Madge had evi- 
denced an infatuation for Phil 
O’Meare, and Julia had “kept out of 
sight” of Gene Palmer. 

Christmas season approached and 
gaiety increased. Adam and Madge 
with Phil had attended a party, 
Adam with his pugnacious tendencies. 
A fight followed in which Adam was 
badly hurt and escorted home. It was 
only natural, knowing Madge, that 
she stayed on, and that Phil declared 
his love while the sleigh bells tinkled 
and that upon arriving home, Madge 
felt just a little guilty when her 
mother-in-law announced “Adam's 
pretty bad.” 


ence, transparent to him because un- 
natural with her. She seldom met his 
eyes. 


NE morning Phil failed to appear. 


In his stead, Virginia, now devel- 
oping rapidly into a young nymph of 
startling grace and beauty, came to the 
kitchen door. | 

“Phil’s not comin’ to work today, 
Mrs. Brock,” she announced. 

“Sakes alive, child, we must have 
him.”’ 

Virginia shook her head. ‘Phil’s 
gone,” she said. ‘He ain’t comin’ back 
for a whole year. He’s tired of one 
place. | 

Mrs. Brock received the news in her 
usual mood of injured innocence. 

“‘Adam,” she said, ‘“‘what’re we goin’ 
t’ do?” 

“Git another man, ma,” responded 
Madge’s husband. ‘“There’s plenty’ll do 
as well as him.” 

Madge kept her eyes on her plate. 
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“A whole year—a whole year—” she 
kept saying in her mind. 

With Phil gone, whispers ceased in 
the neighborhood. The second winter 
of David Brock’s absence fell on the 
land with wind and snow and heavy ice. 
The entire Brock family, so far as those 
at home were concerned, seemed set- 
tling down to a passive living out of 
succeeding days. Julia kept her post at 
the New York Store. Stewart Cook, 
suavely self-assertive visited her across 
her counter. Gene Palmer plowed his 
field once more. He did not build the 
little house he had planned for the west 
eighty. 

BOOK 11 


CHAPTER 1 

HE state road, undulating with the 

almost imperceptible rise and fall 
of the rolling prairie, stretched its 
brown length between tightly drawn 
barbed wire fences, and was hemmed in 
on both sides by luxurious groves of soft 
maple, whose sweeping boughs were 
heavily laden with buds and blossoms 
that filled the day: with vague sweet- 
ness. Along the fences, the wild plum 
and crab-apple trees flaunted their deli- 
cately colored and perfumed petals. ‘The 
wild roses made a mild showing of 
leaves. Marsh grasses had sprung al- 
most overnight in the pools and at cul- 


_ yerts. Barn swallows darted to earth, 


vaulting on rapid pinion to hospitable 
lofts built into gables for their especial 
habitations. Cloud masses hung \like 
great curtains in the blue; and the sun 
shone benignly through rifts edged with 
gleaming silver. A dalliant though chill- 
ing wind blew from the south bearing 
the odor of new-turned soil and spring- 
ing vegetation. It was a world of ex- 
hilaration and promise. 

On this particular morning, a slow- 
moving team and wagon passed along 
the highway. The driver sat as if 
plunged in deep thought. Occasionally 


he slapped the reins on the backs of the 


philosophic animals who in turn quick- 


ened their movements for a few mo- 


ments only to fall gradually back to 
their normal stride of a snail’s pace. 
Now and then the driver roused himself 
to gaze off across the sweeping land- 
scape—a landscape dotted generously 
with maple-encircled farmsteads where 
huge red barns bulked against an emer- 
ald background and neat white houses 
with green blinds nestled complacently 
in plantations of spruce, pine and cotton- 
wood. Over all the rolling vista brooded 
an air or peace and security. Through 
some six or seven miles of this pleasant 
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and fruitful country, journeyed David 
Brock and then there rose up before 
him a small cluster of buildings at a 


_ .crossroads. Here was a general store 


and a postoffice. He halted in front of 
the post office and clambered stiffly to 
the ground. 

Entering the shadowy and clammy 
little building, a cluttered establishment 
reeking with the odor of kerosene, stale 
butter, broken eggs, calico, cheap candy 
and plug tobacco, he purchased from the 
portly and rather solid-looking man be- 
hind the counter a pen, a bottle of ink, 
and a packet of ruled writing paper. 
Resting the pad on a counter, he labori- 
ously inscribed a long letter to his bank 
at Manchester, informing the manage- 


ment of his plans and turning over all 


moneys of his there deposited to his wife, 
Lydia Brock. Carefully sealing the 
epistle he slipped it into the slot of the 
microscopic post office in the corner of 
the store. His air was one of utter un- 
concern,—in fact, he sighed as with re- 
lief from a great bondage. Now, cast- 
ing his eyes about the place, he observed 
the tinned meat and fruit along a shelf, 
and also the large round cheese in a fly- 
screened case. He bought sparingly of 
the cheese, of the corned beef, and 
crackers.» Silently he mounted to the 
seat of his wagon and moved off along 
the road. | 

The wind had increased by this time, 
and its effect was already apparent on the 
mud of the much traveled way, which 
formed now into dry ridges along the 


_wheel tracks and broke up in stiff clods 


as the ringing wheels passed over it. The 
landscape gave the impression of trying 
to break loose from its anchorage. Itin- 
erant crows, cawed aimlessly from fence- 
post and tree,—undecided whether to so- 
journ in that region or travel further 
north. The ubiquitous woodpecker ut- 
tered his shrill and staccato cry and 
tapped experimentally on the lightning- 
shattered telephone posts and the rotting 
trunks of maples. Colts frisked in the 
green pastures, affectionately gnawing 
each other’s necks. But David Brock’s 
mind was only slightly occupied with 
these matters, though frequently he 
seemed forcing himself to consider the 
concrete and objective affairs of the 
nascent countrysides through which he 
was passing. 3 

His mind was divided strangely be- 
tween two worlds. Less than twelve hours 


before, he had been intent on the almost 


automatic routine of this thirty-five years 
of labor on an Iowa quarter-section. The 
chores, the plotting of fields for crop 
rotation, the performance of seasonal 
tasks from day to day and year to year, 
the management of divers loans and de- 


posits at the bank, the careless perusal 


of insignificant farm journals, these mat- 
ters had comprised his intellectual life 
for a generation. But at a blow the 
whole succession of functions had fallen 
apart and he stood now in a great 
vacuum of thought and action, stunned 
and stupefied. He caught himself won- 
dering occasionally as to what might be 
going on at the farm. ‘Then he reso- 
lutely turned his mind away, for a 
dogged determination ran through all 
his reflections,—the old life was done, 


that book closed forever. He willed his 


eyes to see and his ears to hear what 
nature had spread so widely about him 
of sights and sounds. As the day wore 
on, and the miles lengthened behind him, 
old scenes seemed to sink like a conti- 
nent beneath the horizon of this un- 
charted sea which he had so rashly em- 
barked upon. He straightened his mas- 
sive shoulders, drew in his chin, while a 
strange new mood settled upon him, half 
humorous, half cynical. Thus journey- 
ing, and finding shelter at hospitable 
farms along the way, he crossed the lowa 
line into Nebraska. 


HE VALLEY of the Platte River 
is perhaps the most unmitigated ex- 
ample of prairie country in all the 


middle west. Here in spring the stream 


spreads out to the width of a mile or 
more in places, only to shrink during 
the dry season to the width of a man’s 
hand or even to disappear utterly. The 
land itself is level as a floor outspread 
in spring beneath a fretful sky, blown 
upon by ominous northwest winds for 
a day and then by milder currents from 
the south. The sunsets in summer and 
autumn are usually blood red by reason 
of much dust in the air. A haze eter- 
nally. veils the horizon. Mirages stretch 
to wavering and grotesque heights the 
grain elevators and gaunt station-houses 
along the railroad. 

David Brock found his travels less 
carefree now, for mile after mile showed 
no sign of habitation. Colonies of prai- 
rie dogs sat upright on the brinks of 
their tunnels and viewed the phenom- 
enon of his passing with profound con- 
templation. Squalls of rain, alternating 
with a ferocious and burning sunshine, 
preyed on the vitality of both man -and 
beasts, but ever the wavering horizon, 
blood-red at evening with the enormous 
disc of the setting sun, lured him west- 
ward. Sometimes he spent the night in 
the friendly and echoing shelter of a 
hay-loft, and sometimes even in a hospit- 
able spare bed but as the third week ar- 
rived, he found no human being ‘at the 
day’s end, so that a roll of blankets be- 
neath his wagon, while the horses teth- 
ered near nibbled the sparse bunch grass, 
and the dying fire snapped and hissed, 
formed his usual resting place. 

He thought deeply and widely. En- 
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forced idleness together with the accu- 
mulated vigor of his hale and hearty 
existence meant that some consistent ef- 
fort must find expression in him if he 
were to maintain even a nominal equa- 
nimity. He fought down the many voices 
of self-accusation that struggled to make 
themselves heard in his mind. Often 
these voices insistently shouting their 
claims within him, brought him almost 
to the confession that he had acted harsh- 
ly in his dealings with Adam. But in 
turn the infinite pains he had been to in 
setting the boy along the path of recti- 
tude, the comfortable home he had given 
him, and the favors without number he 
had granted, as he remembered them, re- 
stored his confidence in the soundness of 
his act in deserting the family to its fate. 
He cultivated a mood of irresponsibility. 
He revelled in the sense of freedom from 
any other’s claims upon him. He sought 
the good of one person only, himself. 
And as;if in revolt against the hard and 
bitter years of toil and debt and responsi- 
bility now ended, he threw back his 
shoulders with an air of self-conscious 
liberty dearly bought, and which he 
would make the most of, come what 
might. He developed a theory of iife to 
accord with his desire for this strange 
irresponsibility he had now attained unto. 
Life, he told himself, like one memoriz- 
ing a catechism, was one huge joke on 
mankind, himself in particular. The 
best way to face destiny was to take it 
with the indifference of careless laughter. 
Wet or dry, hot or cold, it was all one. 
A cynical bravado fell upon him. 


-He contemplated the universal riddle; 
that chaos of night storms, when the 
blinding lightning flashed across the inky 
pall of the zenith, and the chariots of 
the thunder roared tumultuously from 
horizon to horizon; the _ inscrutable 
sounds of wind and grass and leaf com- 
muning with each other; insect noises 
on still nights; the spectacle of the level 
reaches of the earth burgeoning into sum- 
mer plenitude ; cloudy pageants on windy 
dys when the air was hard and brac- 
ing; sultry hours along the way when 
every living thing drooped beneath the 
angry eye of a delirious sun. These mat- 
ters became substance for a great curio- 
sity to act upon, for he lived subject 
to their influence as a living, seing, hear- 
ing, feeling consciousness, looking out 
on creation with eyes that saw as never 
before like a pilgrim in a land long 
dreamed of but seen now for the first 
time. The old fetichism of his church- 
going career fell from him; his shoulders 
lost their stoop ; his eyes no longer peered 
from beneath beetling brows, but rather, 
with head thrown back, he gazed quiz- 
zically on the world and on man from 
between lowered lids that concealed the 
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should be adopted by every 

Californian as is Americaniza- 
tion by every American—a very broad 
and inclusive term, indeed. ‘The first 
part of it is that we should know what 
California is and be conscious of her in 
all her various senses and moods and 
spirits. The seeming difficulty of mak- 
ing the person born in another state (we 
shall call them “out-staters” for con- 
venience of this article), understand 
California, is first to make the Califor- 
nia-born realize her natural resources 
of beauty; how large in activity, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, our state is. Too 
often do we take for granted the beauty 
of our own domain and seek the purple 
heights of far away pastures, leaving 
our wonders of color, back-ground of 
romance, with its historical landmarks 
for something we have heard of far 
away. Lured we may be to Yellow- 
stone, Glacier, the Islands, even the 
Alps and Sahara. We excuse ourselves 


LI F ORNIANIZATION” 


with, ““We can always see what’s here, . 


but must make the best of our oppor- 
tunities while they knock,” and yet we 
advertise these same beauties, which we 
ourselves “‘leave for other times.’’ What 
do we get? Out-staters, fortified by our 
advertisements, imaginations stimulated 
past their power of receptivity, arrive, 
are disappointed—disappointed because 
California must be felt for she is a thing 
of life; she is growing, climbing, strug- 
gling. She is thinking through her prob- 
lems, groping through them, living 
through them. One can not accept the 
cup that runneth over, without helping 
fill it. To arrive at this point of under- 
standing is to know her legends, her his- 
tory. We must turn our imagination 
backward, recall the daring exploits or 
advanturesome enterprises of many a 
youthful breast with hopeful enthus- 
iasm from Klamath Lake on the edge 
of Oregon down to the Imperial Val- 
ley in the south. We must see some of 
those superb things that God has made 
for the delight of his people—Mount 
Shasta, the Yosemite, Mount Whitney, 
the tallest mountain in -the United 
States; and yes, the great red-woods, 
the oldest living things in this or any 
other continent. They were here, these 
great Sequoias, when Christ came upon 
the earth; they were here when Moses 
brought the ten commandments unto the 
people, five thousand, six thousand and 
more years old. 


“Californianization” is no more or 
less than the interpretation of Califor- 
nia in terms of California life, its strug- 
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Californianization 
By B. Vircinia LEE 
gles, its rewards, its purpose and digni- 


ties—growing with her, understanding 
her history—sensing her growth as a 


mother senses the growth of her child. . 
‘Out of her wealth in things of the 


earth and her greater wealth in things 
of the spirit is coming into existence, 


EL CAPITAN, YOSEMITE 


something different than has ever been. 
It is a tendency to appreciate more fully 
the God-given beauties—man’s heritage. 


We shall take Yosemite Valley for il- 
lustration. If the Out-stater could sense 
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it as perhaps Bunnell sensed it in 185], - 


or even as Joseph Walker must have 
felt it in 1833, unadvertised, bursting 
upon man as a creation of God, some- 
thing sense by ones self, the unsullied 
beauty of the Yosemite Indians’ summer 
playground, then California would be 
appreciated, known, loved. This play- 
ground is still here. The vision is the 
same, only there is plain evidence that 
man with his modern views of comfort 
has made a permanent invasion of this 
Paradise of America, which includes 
within its boundaries 1,000 square miles 
of scenic Sierra territory and its posi- 
tion today is due to the earnest work of 
men like John Muir and Le Conte and 
the eagerness of the Sierra Club to 
make for all time the certainty of this 
Paradise. 


OR a moment, let your imagination 

go back, say 75 years; let it follow 
the course of the Merced River toward 
Mirror Lake and you will see tepees of 
thatch, slabs of bark with thin wisps 
of smoke curling from the vent at the 
top and spreading a thin limpid veil of 
haze over the beauty of the bald cliffs 
and the distant barrens beyond Mirror 
Lake. You will smell the heavy damp- 
ness of fallen leaves. The Lunar bow 
is there, that delecately exquisite arc 
described for us in Indian legend, which 
enthralls the few who venture into the 
mists at the base of Yosemite Fall by 
the full of the moon in the Sixth month. 
If you are romantic you will see the 
Maid of the Mists in Bridal Veil falls 
beneath a sky star-studded with the 
lamps of God—and you will see love, 


sense: it in everything beneath the moon, 


a something no pen can describe, a some- 


thing which will fill you with stifling - 


awe. 

Bunnell tells a story of having had 
a glimpse from Merced trail above Rid- 
ley’s Ferry of the stupendous cliff which 
later was named E] Capitan and which, 
as a member of the Mariposa Battalion, 
he came to know and appreciate more 
fully when the battalion camped just 
across the river from this mightiest of 
rocks. 

The effective discovery of the Yosem- 
ite might be placed here—the result of 
an expedition of the Mariposa battalion 
into the bowl against hostile Indians in 
1851. White men, in search of gold, 
red men rallying to protect their natural 


heritage were really the causes which . 


brought about the discovery and sub- 
sequent development. 

The Mariposa Battalion was a com- 
pany of hardy mining men and pioneers 
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organized in January, 1851, under the 
command of James D. Savage. In 
1850 Savage had established a trading 
- post on the Merced River about 20 
miles below the valley. Indians at- 
tacked the post in the spring of that 
year but were driven off. Savage aband- 
oned the post and set up new stations, 
one on Mariposa Creek, and another on 
the Fresno River. He had several In- 
dian wives and through them for a time 
wielded a power which was far reaching. 
However, malcontents existed then as 
now develop in other professions, and 
desertion of his Indians followed the 
same year. His Fresno post was at- 
tacked and two men killed in December 
of 1850 and so ruthless was the invasion 
that armed forces were sent after the 
post scourges. On January 6, 1851, a 
volunteer company was formed under 
Sheriff James Burney and Savage and 
on the tenth of the next month the 
Mariposa battalion was formed. 

About this time, United States Indian 
commissioners arrived and began treat- 
ing with the Indians. March 19th a 
treaty was made and six tribes were re- 
moved to a reservation between the 
Merced and ‘Tuolumne rivers. One 
tribe, however, refused to treat and the 
battalion started after it. 


This company of horsemen entered 
the Valley possibly by the now well- 
known and sce-called “old Mariposa 
trail.” While these were the first white 
men to enter the valley on horseback, it 
was known that horses and cattle had 
been taken into the valley by Indians, 
therefore it was known that the trail was 
passable, but to those who are familiar 
with the snow fall in this region, the 
trip must have been an arduous one in 
March. While the expedition was not 
much of a success as measured by the 
number of prisoners taken, it accom- 
plished a good deal in showing the Yo- 
semites and old Tenaya, their chief, that 
the settlers could not be triffed with and 
that the mountain stronghold and deep 
valley of Ahwahne was not a safe refuge 
when the whites were aroused. On 
March 23, the day after the Mariposa 
Battalion sent him an invitation to “come 
in,” old Tenaya appeared and promised 
to behave and to round up the recalcit- 
rants. 


Perhaps one can get a bit of an idea, 


of the feeling, from Bunnell’s book, “‘Dis- 
covery of the Yosemite and the Indian 
War of 1851,” of how the full beauty 
of the valley burst with unexpectedness 
upon them. As they gazed up the val- 
ley their eyes absorbed the glories of El 
Capitan, Bridal Veil Falls; Cathedral 
Spires, Half Dome, and the granite bar- 
rens farther back. It was on March 25, 
1851, when the valley was wearing its 


cloak of snow; while the Mariposa Bat- 
talion was encamped opposite El Capi- 
tan not far from Bridal Veil Falls, that 
it was suggested that the party name 
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may further be of interest to go a bit 
back—to the derivation of the name of 
the tribe. The legend goes that the tribe 
took its name from one of its Indians, 
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the valley and it is to the honor of the 
good natured bantering of Dr. L. H. 
Bunnell that Yosemite was suggested 
and finally adopted. Yosemite is not 
the Indian name of the valley, as many 
people think, but the name of the In- 
dian tribe which occupied it at that time, 
and which signified “Grizzly Bear.” It 


who unarmed had fought off a fierce 


Grizzly bear with only a stick. 


Bunnell never claimed to have been 
individually the discoverer of the Yo- 
semite Valley, but merely to have been 
in the company of white men first to 


(Continued on page 281) 
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A Home in the Desert 


HE winter stemed endless that 
year. We children began to say 
that we couldn’t remember any- 
thing but snow and wind. We com- 
plained bitterly at the long delay of 
spring. Even mother had a wistful look 
in here eyes as March came and still the 
cold continued. 

But since the month had come in like 
a roaring lion, we pinned our faith to 
the ancient proverb, and hoped it would 
leave like a lamb. And so it proved. 

The last days of March were clear 
and warm, and the roads ran deep with 
melting snow and slush. A warm wind 
came merrily sailing along our way, and 
the snow disappeared like magic. In a 
few days the bare, brown earth was with 
us once more. We welcomed it with 
joy. 

Soon the sun shone warm and bright 
day after day. The soft green grass 
came springing here and there, blue- 
birds fluttered from tree to tree, the 
-meadow-larks gave voice to the news 
that spring had come. Over and over 
their sweet notes repeated the glad tid- 
ings of great joy. 

High overhead the wild geese were 

flying north, their harsh honk, honk, 
sounded clear above us, together with 
the rustle of their wings. 
_ We often heard them on the way to 
school, and the boys threw back their 
heads and wished longingly for father’s 
shot-gun. They yearned to be mighty 
hunters, and in fancy saw the wild 
geese falling at their shot, in a shower 
of feathers. The four of us drove care- 
lessly along the road, the pony selecting 
his own way, our eyes eagerly watching 
the blue sky. Clear against it was the 
V-shaped wedge of geese, with usually 
two brave leaders striving for the honor 
of leading the band. 

We pictured them far north in Can- 
ada, sailing the blue waters of somie cold, 
crystal lake, that waited for their com- 
ing. 

In May the wild flowers were out in 
sweet abundance, and the big bumble- 
bees buzzed angrily about us, when we 
picked bunches to carry home to mother. 
The dry ditches were cleaned of the ac- 
cumulation of winter, and soon ran 
bank-full of shining water. 

Croaking frogs sunned happily by the 
rippling streams. The alfalfa fields be- 
came a vivid green, the apple trees blos- 
somed, and all the world rejoiced in 
springing life. 

June found a marvelous gold-green 
land, trimmed with many-colored blos- 
soms, and sweet with a wonderful frag- 


CHAPTER TEN 


By IRENE WELCH GRISSOM 


rance. The tall populars and broad 
cotton-wood trees put forth their leaves, 
and soon cast a black shadow against the 
golden blaze of sunlight. _ 

We had become good friends with our 
neighbors, the Gilbert family, and there 
was much visiting back and forth. 
Mother and Mrs. Gilbert attended the 
Unity Circle and church together, an 
took their sewing of an afternoon first 
to one house, then the other. Verna 
brought her doll for Ella to fit with a 
new hat, and little sister sat adoringly 
at her feet. 

Mrs. Gilbert voiced often her joy at 
being in an irrigated country, after their 
experience in the Dry Land Region. 
Seeking to find a location in Colorado, 
Mr. Gilbert had purchased a small 
store in one of the towns there, while 
still engaged in his work of teaching. 


When they went to look at their new 


possession, they found little chance for 


success. The previous. season had 
brought forth but half a crop, leaving 
the farmers with scant means to buy at 
their store. The following year saw a 
complete failure of crops. Mr. Gilbert 
succeeded in trading his store for the 
white-topped wagon and team, that 
brought them to Greeley, and the cow 
that had proved of such value they were 
delighted to show her to visitors. From 
her milk and cream they had drawn new 
strength and health. She was: a pretty 
little Jersey, fawn-colored, with big 
brown eyes, and gentle and tame as a 
dog. 

Mr. Gilbert had built a small porch 
on the brown house, out of some scrap 
lumber that father gave him, and here 
he had his bed, living outdoors from 
dawn until dawn. 

Father introduced Mr. Gilbert to the 
bank with which he did his own busi- 
ness, and signed his name as security on 
the note that gave Mr. Gilbert five 
hundred dollars. With this sum he pur- 
chased the one big horse, and necessary 
farming tools to cultivate his five acres. 

Early in June their strawberry bed 
was a wilderness of bloom, and before 
long the big red berries shone in marvel- 
ous abundance. The vegetable garden 
responded to the loving care given it 
by the three workers with a wonderful 
showing. Mrs. Gilbert and Verna gave 
all the assistance that lay in their power, 
and Nature proved very kind. 

The rains fell just when most needed, 


the sun seemed to shine with extra 


warmth over the strawberry bed. From 
that one acre Mr. Gilbert cleared a 
profit of over nine hundred dollars. 

The hallows in his cheeks filled with 
firm flesh, and his tired eyes grew keen 
and bright. Returning health surged 
through his body in a healing flood, and 
he knew again the joy of living. He 
held his head proudly, as he drove to 
town each morning with his load of 
fruit and vegetables, which he peddled 
from door to door. 

He had formerly been superintendent 
of the schools in a large town in the 
East, and possessed a mind of fine in- 
tellectuality. He and father discussed 
the issues of the day with keen enjoy- 
ment. Mr. Gilbert was anxious to ex- 
periment in the creation of new varieties 
of fruits and flowers. He talked much 
of an_ ever-bearing strawberry, and 
planned his first experiments along that 
line. He felt that a plant that would 
bear fruit early in June, and continue 
to produce the big, red berries until the 
frost came, would be of- inestimable 
benefit to small farmers like himself. 


Verna expanded like a plant sudden- 
ly removed from a shady corner into the 
full glow of the sunlight. Her cheeks 
rivaled our own in bloom, and her hap- 
py laughter rang from morning until 
night. | 

In August such a wonderful event 
came into our lives that Ella and I for- 
got all else. We were to go on a camp- 
ing trip to the blue mountains in the 
distance, and we were wild with joy. 
The party consisted of eleven girls and 
three women. Our mother shook her 


‘head, and asked anxiously who would 


put up the tents, care for the horses, 
and bring wood for the fire? But she 
made no serious objection as the three 
women were members of the Unity Cir- 
cle, and she knew them as capable work- 
ers. Also they had the reputation of 


being skilled campers, since they spent 
a portion of every summer in the moun-_ 


tains. 

Father gave his consent reluctantly, 
fearing an accident, and his eyes were 
very grave when he finally said the 
longed-for “Yes.” 

Our outfit consisted of two white- 
topped wagons, carrying the camp out- 
fit, and the eleven girls, and a night 


| bugey for two of the women. 


We took one team from our thinks 
which Ella drove, as she was very skill- 
ful with horses. Mrs. Law, mother of 
one of the girls, drove the other team. 

Mother had secured a girl to help her 
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while we were gone, so we left with 
light hearts, knowing our absence would 
not entail an extra burden of work upon 
her. 

For some miles our road wound its 
way beside the Cache la Poudre river, at 
this season of the year a sunken stream, 
gliding peacefully along with a low, rip- 
pling murmur. Vividly we pictured the 
same stream far up in the blue moun- 
tains. A foaming, rushing torrent, leap- 
ing from boulder to boulder, bordered 
with dark evergreen trees, and tall wav- 
ing ferns. 

We made camp that night i in the low 
foothills, the beginning of the range of 
mountains. Great rocks were strewn 
carelessly about, and beyond rose the 
mighty snow-clad peaks. 


One of the girls, Emily, possessed a 


deeply religious mind. She stood looking 
reverently at the boulders, and peaks, 
then turned to us and said in awe: 

“Girls, isn’t it wonderful what God 
can throw up?” 

*For an instant we struggled with our 
mirth, then gave it free rein in peals 
of laughter. Emily was vaguely puzzled, 
then she caught the meaning we had 
found in her words, and joined without 
resentment in the gale of merriment. — 

The night was clear and warm, with 
no sign of rain, so we decided not to 
erect the tents, but to sleep out in the 
open. The stars seemed very near, look- 
ing down serenely from the great night 
sky. The river murmured a lullaby, 
and the sweet wind caressed us lovingly. 

For a long time we talked eagerly of 
the morrow, then our heavy eyelids 
swept downward and we slept. A sud- 
den noise wakened us out of deep sleep. 
We listened, breathless with sudden 
fear. Silence, deep and unbroken sur- 


rounded us. 


“What was it?” one girl asked an- 
other. Wearily I responded, in a peni- 
tential tone: 

“Go back to sleep, girls, and please 
forgive me for disturbing you, it was 


purely accidental. One of my thoughs 


rolled off and hit the ground, it was so 
weighty I lost my hold on it. While 
you were dreaming I have been think- 

They kicked me vigorously, we all 
giggled, then unbroken sleep held us 
until the early morning light. At the 
first touch of dawn in the sky we were 
up, ready to break camp and be on our 
way. | 

We were wildly eager to see what 
lay beyond each great hill that blocked 
our way. As the day went on the hills 
grew higher, and evening found us 
camped in a lovely hollow, at the foot 
of a loft peak. 


We planned to spend several days | 


there, so the two tents were erected, the 
horses hobbled and turned out on the 


grass, pine boughs collected and spread 


on the floor of the tents for a mattress. 

Solemn and stately stood the dark 
spruce and pine trees, with tall colum- 
bines growing in their shade. A short 
distance away the river rushed over the 
huge black rocks that blocked its way, 
roaring, foaming and splashing, so that 
at last we knew the meaning of the 
words, white-water,, Here the Cache la 
Poudre was a_ beautiful mountain 
stream, cold and crystal clear, and fully 
the river of our dreams. 

When darkness came, and the frag- 
rant night shut down about us, we piled 
high the fire with dry wood and watched 
the red-gold sparks flame up in a shining 
shower that floated above the trees and 
faded away into nothing. We sang one 
song after another—at last we sat in 
silence listening to the soft sounds that 
rose about us. The crackle of the fire, 
the wind in the pines, the fall of a cone, 
the far cry of some wild animal. 

Deep,. dreamless sleep enfolded us 
during the night, and we wakened with 
the dawn. The tent faced the east, and 
the flaps had been pinned back to admit 
the fresh air. With our heads resting 
on our pillows we watched the sun rise. 
First the golden light touched a hilltop, 
then it crept slowly down the slope, gild- 
ing the tops of the tall, dark trees and 
finally reached our tent. Lakes of 
warmth flowed into the green solitude, 
day was with us. 

We sprang up and made for a pool 
we had discovered the evening before, 
to bathe before we dressed. Breakfast 
was consumed in haste, for the long 
hours were waiting, and we were anxi- 
ous to be off and away. 

Three of the girls who had camped 
before took their fishing rods and went 
up the river. Two of the women re- 
mained in camp, with several of the 
girls who had volunteered to help con- 
struct a rude table and benches for our 
meals. 

The rest of us packed a lunch and 
went for a long tramp. The surround- 
ing was familiar to our guide, for she 
had spent a month in the place the 
previous summer. 

She led us upward, by winding trail, 
and canyon, through deep cool woods, 
that here and there broke into meadows 
of long grass and countless, many-col- 
ored flowers. Far beyond loomed pin- 
nacles of rock and snow. We voiced the 
longing to go above timberline, and Mrs. 
Law, who led the way, promised we 
should do so before our return home. 

She knew an old trapper who lived 
in a cabin some twelve hours journey 
from our present camp. In a few days 
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we would go on and he should be our 
guide to timberline. 

We paused to eat a hasty lunch in 
the shade of a giant pine, and shortly 
after the noon hour we ended our climb 
by reaching the top of the hill we had 
elected to ascend. 


We were silent at the great panorama . 


that unrolled before our eager eyes. Far 
down below lay the place from whence 
we came. Like a patchwork quilt of 
many colors laid upon the earth, the 
cultivated area stretched away. Here 
and there shining lakes gleamed like dia- 
monds carelessly tossed about. 

North was a wide and desolate plain 
that had not yet been reclaimed from the 
desert by the magic of irrigation. Dull 
and somber the country lay, a barren, 
unpeopled region, contrasting sharply 
in its gloom with the many-colored ir- 
rigated area. 

For a long time we looked down, 
feeling and thinking, but unable to voice 
in words the emotions that held us si- 
lent. 

The cool wind from the snow-clad 
peaks beyond fanned our faces, and the 
air was like wine in our veins, filling us 
with splendid exultation, that broke forth 
in song. From hill to hill the echo rang, 
until all the world seemed alive with 
music. 

When we reached camp supper was 
waiting, trout in great abundance, baked 
potatoes, coffee with condensed milk, 
bread and butter, and current jelly that 
Ella and I had brought in a big earthen 
jar. Never had food tasted so delicious. 

We took turns remaining in camp, to 
have supper ready for those who went 
fishing and tramping. After the work 
was done I liked to wander away alone 
and lie for hours in the deep shade of a 
silent, fragrant grove. The wind sang 
in the leaves, the river roared over the 
rocks, birds twittered in the boughs, 
and the air was filled with the soft 
snapping and cracking of forest life. As 
vivid as if spoken in my ears I could 
hear mother say: 

“IT want my children to learn to love 
nature so they may, even as the great 
poet, Shakespeare,” 

‘Find tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and. good in every- 
thing.” 

It was true, I said softly to myself, 
as faintly I grasped the message the 
master mind had passed down through 
the long years. 

A day came when we broke camp to 
go still farther into the mountains. 
When we camped again it was near the 
cabin of the old trapper who was to 
take us above timberline. 

(Continued on page 281) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


LIFE 
RHAPS because we, as Americans, rep- 
resent a Democratic form of Govern- 
ment, minus the usual trappings of roman- 


tic royalty, we are always interested in 


seeing how the other, or Monarchistic half 
of the world lives. The popularity of the 
present Prince of Wales was duplicated de- 
cades ago by another Prince of Wales, his 
grandfather. It was at the request of the 
present King of England, George V., that 
Sir Sidney Lee, the editor of the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography,” undertook the 
writing of the life of King Edward VII. It 
is based on documents in the Windsor 
archives and at Marlborough House, and 
on numerous collections of letters addressed 
by the late King to personal friends, and to 
men of prominence in official: life. 

This biography, the first volume of which 
deals in full detail with the prolonged 
period of King Edward’s career as Prince 
of Wales, under the sovereignity of his 
mother, Queen Victoria, presents a signally 
humane, human and many-sided personality. 
It is interesting to note the formality of 
circumstances which shaped Edward’s ca- 
reer from the very date of his birth. Among 
the personages present in the castle at 
Windsor on the birth of the young heir to 
the throne, on November 9th, 1841, was the 
Duke of Wellington, about whom the fol- 
lowing anecdote was told. As the august 
babe was shown to the assembled peers and 
prelates, the old Duke inquired brusquely, 
“Is it a boy?” “Your Grace,” was the 
feminine reply, “he is a Prince.” And for 
once the Duke was crushed. 

There was at that time inevitable arti- 
ficiality in the Prince’s upbringing. Albert 
Edward, as he was called, was a normal 
man, reared in an abnormal atmosphere, 
brought about. by the brooding care of his 
mother, Queen Victoria. However, when the 
day of inevitable freedom came, the Prince 
rebounded to his natural instincts. He en- 
tertained, and was entertained widely, and 
cherished manifold interests in society, phil- 
anthropy, social reform, sport, the turf, and 
the theatre, which held parallel position 
with his study of international and political 
questions. Where as a boy the Prince had 
been taken to see Shakespeare, as a man he 
preferred musical comedy. This country still 
remembers the charm which Albert Ed- 
ward possessed, and which is relived in his 
grandson, the present Prince, and it was Al- 
bert Edward who brought the two countries 
to such intimate friendliness. Everywhere 
Prince Albert was feted, and with Queen 
Victoria in the seclusion of her mourning, 
it was the Prince who conducted whatever 
there was in Britain of a court. Sir Sidney 
Lee tells us that among some of the ob- 
servers there was a complaint of a lack of 
serious aim in the social rotations of his 
seasonal program. A critical sociologist 
pointed out im 1891 that according to the 
evidence of daily newspapers of the previ- 
ous year, the Prince attended between the 
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first of January and the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember twenty-eight race meetings, thirty 
theatrical performances, forty-three dinner 
parties, together with forty-five official and 
philanthropic ceremonies and eleven sittings 
of the House of Lords. The deduction was 
drawn that pursuits of pleasure figured 
disproportionately in the lists of the Prince’s 
engagements, to the injury: of the prestige 
of the monarchy. The Prince’s secretary, 
Francis Knollys, took up the challenge, and 
pointed out that the Prince’s position de- 
manded that every year he should go 
through a certain round of social duties 
which constantly bored him to death. How- 
ever, the truth of the matter was the Prince 
was not averse to the gayer side of life. 

His marriage was arranged by his royal 
mother. The rendezous selected for the pros- 
pective lovers was perhaps unusual. It was 
in the Cathedral of Speier that they were 
bidden to meet by chance and like each 
other. Whether the organ played soft music 
we are not told. But, writes Sir Sidney, 
“the romantic train was well laid, although 
Time was leisurely in applying the match.” 

At the University the Prince of Wales 
was a restless student, and it was his es- 
capades which compelled his father to un- 
dertake the chilly journey that proved so 
serious. At the funeral the youth “showed 
a distress which pained all onlookers.” The 
Queen, too, had her especial reasons for de- 
clining all consolation. 

Condemned to await his real destiny until 
he was fifty-nine years old, the Prince of 
Wales displayed an astonishing zest for 
writing letters on all manner of subjects 
and for meeting all manner of people. It 
was on his accession to the throne, January 
22, 1901, that his real career actually be- 


gan, and it was upon this colorful pageant - 


that this volume closes. The second volume 
is 1M preparation covering the period of 
King Edward’s reign. 


KING EDWARD VIII, by Sir Sidney Lee. 
Macmillan. (Our copy gives no price.) 


FIFTH AVENUE OF TODAY 


The seasoned art of Edith Wharton has 
achieved another brilliant novel in “The 
Mother’s Recompense. Forsaking the old 
New York of her recent novels, she writes 
of the Fifth Avenue of today. A question 
of moral obligation furnishes the action and 
most of the tragedy of the tale—the ques- 
tion presented in the problem of an exiled 
mother who returns to find that her daugh- 
ter is to marry the man who was her own 
secret lover of a few years past. Should 
the mother reveal this secret to her daugh- 
ter? Mrs. Wharton, writing with all the 
deftness and polish which have made her 
the foremost American authoress today 
clothes the quandary with a dramatic set- 
ting and solves it in—but to finish would 
be to reveal the plot in its entirety. A 
strong and enthralling book; assuredly Mrs. 
Wharton’s best since “The House of Mirth.” 

MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE, by Edith 

Wharton. Appleton. $2.00. 


OUT OF DOORS 


With the first warm days of spring, the 
most natural thing in the world is to want 
to escape from the city and wander down 
the woodland trails where factory smoke 
and office hours are but unpleasant mem- 
ories. If you find enjoyment in tramping 
through the quiet woodsides of Connecti- 
cut and New York State, you are bound 


‘to aspire eventually to real mountaineering. 


Mr. B. W. Mitchell tramped and camped 
for nine summers in the Canadian Rockies. 


Most of his trips were taken from the 
neighborhood of Field and Banff, with his 
guide and a few friends. He tells, in his 
“Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies,” of 
making the circuit of the marvelous Yoho 
Valley, of an expedition among the high 
peaks of the Selkirks, a trip by pack train 
from Banff to Mt. Assiniboine, the Matter- 
horn of America, and a trip around Mt. 
Robson, and of a search for the sources of 
the Athabaska River, as well as other ad- — 
venturous journeys. Mr. Mitchell has real- 
ized the dream we city dwellers who love 
the outdoors always cherish, of following 
zig-zag trails up mountains and down, 
driving pack trains across the uninhabited 
uplands, of camping hundreds of miles from 
your nearest neighbor with the smoke of 
the camp fire blue against the clearness of 
the night. We all long for adventure, and 
if we can’t cast off the chains of our every- 
day business life, we can at least pipe- 
— in the adventure books of freer mor- 
tals. 


TRAIL LIFE IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES, by B. W. Mitchell. Macmillan 
Co. (Our copy gives no price.) 


CHANGE IN LOCALE 


Never before has Mr. Ames put into one 
story so much action and so interesting a 
group of varied characters. Leaving the 
Southwest, where most of his previous 
stories have been located, Mr. Ames sets 
“Loudon From Laramie” in Wyoming; in- 
troducing these characters: Tex Loudon, 
cowboy detective; Doug Ballard, Loudon’s 
friend; Jean Sewell, the heroine; Eve La- 
nark, a most fetching villainess; Serena 
Baxter, a middle-aged, quick-shooting cow- 
woman; Col. Fairfax of Virginia, gentle 
in manner but deadly to vicious characters; 
and the four Lanark men, of the Hash- 
knife outfit, cattle rustlers and bad eggs 
extraordinary. 


Love and villainy and government gold, 
cattle thieving and a cowboy detective, kid- 
napping, murder, highway robbery—Mr. 
Ames weaves all these and more into this 
swiftly moving story of the West, which 
should achieve tht approval of many thou- 
sands of his loyal readers and gain him 
more. 


LOUDON FROM LARAMIE, by Joseph 
B. Ames. Century. $2.00. 
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A REAL WESTERN STORY 


Mr. Buckley has written a western story 
that is a western story. A straight young 
fellow does his stuff with arms as hard 
as the metal of his Winchester and with 
cunning as adroit as the twist he gives the 
Mexican bully. Being a professional gun- 
man he should. And being a professional 
gunman he should turn traitor for the 
favored wind of the moment, should capture 
the fair defiant girl to please his own 
particular fancy, should scheme for the 
thousands of dollars ransom, submitted as 
hush money. by a wicked old corporation 
for its wicked old representative. But he 
wasn't a professional gunman. The reader 
has a ring-side seat for the whole per- 
formance, and knows a few things about 
the young man that the girl and the ranch- 
man and even the sheriff never suspect. 
The story belongs really to the girl, the 
Sage Hen, whose Texas ranch is the ob- 
jective of a huge meat corporation with a 
quantity of choice bad men ready to snatch 
the place and the girl up by the roots. When 
the jig is about up, along comes the profes- 


sional gunman who sets out to lick the bunch. 


Immediately there is real western excitement, 
for the girl is a contrary piece, the hills are 
full of hiding places, a sheriff's star stands 
for law, and men hang for murder—even a 
hero. It is a story of high bribery, brave 
fighting and noble triumphs-a real western 
story and one of substance. 

SAGE HEN, by F. R. Buckley. Bobbs 

Merrill, $2.00 © 


CHARACTERISTICALLY AMERICAN 


A Bacheller novel is: as characteristically 
American as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It always upholds the early tradi- 
tions, is native in its humor, lofty in its 
ideals, homely in its philosophy. Its outlook 
is cheerful and its appeal is to the majority. 
-A brilliant stream of history flows through 
“Father Abraham.” We meet Lincoln at his 
home in Springfield and go with him on that 
portentous journey to Washington and fol- 
low him through the years of the war until 
peace comes and with it the final tragedy. 
There is a new intimacy in this contact with 
the Great Emancipator. The heart of the 
story interest belongs to a poor young Yan- 
kee whose realistic adventures lead him to 
Lincoln, to the great historic crisis of the 


time as well as to the woman he loves. The. 


varying incidents of historical and romantic 

interest are woven into a fabric of fiction 

that gives to the facts an added significance. 
FATHER.ABRAHAM, by Irving Bachel- 
ler. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


* 


A NEW HICHENS 

It is not often that writer is acclaimed 
by critics as a best seller at the age of 
twenty-two, but this has been the good 
fortune of Eric Maschwitz, the young au- 
thor of “A Taste of Honey.” He is a 
young Englishman of Polish descent whose 
career as a novelist promises to be a bril- 
lant one. He is not afraid of life, he saves 
no energy in expressing his story of hot 
passion told with imagination savored with 
wit and against a wonderfully picturesque 
background. The story is set in an ancient 
city on the Danube which he called “Var- 
vasch” and is the love triangle of two Eng- 
lishwomen and a man, who work out their 
destinies while the gypsy music plays and 
the lights of the city flicker on the slow 
moving river. It is a well conceived varia- 
tion of the triangle theme. As a first novel 
it is a remarkable achievement, for it con- 
tains all the ingredients of a potential best 
seller. 

A TASTE OF HONEY, by Eric Masch- 

witz. Robert M. McBride & Co. $2.00. 


TRUE DESERT PICTURE 

To one who has experienced in the silent 
infinity of the desert, the cleansing of his 
body, mind and soul; who has felt that near- 
ness of God, that mighty power from which 
nothing any longer diverts his attention, 
“The Lost Oases” will prove beyond value. 

Two “lost” oases re-discovered, two cor- 
rectly located, a far journey of 2200 miles 
made into unknown desert country, and lit- 
tle-known desert people visited—this is the 
story. Extraordinarily impressive and mean- 
ingfull pictures as well as a_ beautifully 
written narrative give us the desert as fully 
as it can ever possibly be given to stay-at- 
homes through a book—not only in its il- 
limitable, overwhelming spaces, its mystery 
and beauty, its loveliness and _ brooding 
threat; but in its surprising variety in 
monotony, and constant interest. Hardly 
ever has the sense been conveyed so mar- 
velously of the desert’s spell upon those who 
have known it. And never before has just 
such* a contrast of experience and _ back- 
ground produced a book combining almost 
actual desert brown man’s point of view 
with complete cognizance of European ideas 
and ideals. Ahmed Hassanein Bey is an 
Egyptian of high degree, descended from 
Bedouins of the desert, a graduate of Ox- 
ford and a fellow of the Royal Georgraphi- 
cal Society. He has been recently appointed 
Second Chamberlain to King Faud of Egypt. 


THE LOST OASES, by Ahmed Hassnein 
Bey. Century. $4.00. 


MYSTERY 


There is plenty of mystery of the most 
delicate type in “A Son of Italy,” by Pascal 
D’Angelo. What could be more alluring 
than the beauty-destroying tragedy of a 
woman? Whenever she loomed darkly in 
a sunny doorway there was an instinctive 
handing forth of gifts and the peasant wife 
would fall white-faced into a chair when 


the shadow had passed. Strange tales were 


told of her past. Was she a witch or was 
she a vampire? At times there is real 
humor in the story, namely when the boys of 
the town attempt putting salt on her head 
to see her writhe in agony, a prophesy of 
the men about town. There is also, along 
with the character portrayals, beauty of 
description of things and places. One will 
enjoy the book. It is “different.” 


A SON OF ITALY, by Pascal D’Angelo. © 


The Macmillan Co. (Our copy gives no 
price. ) 


STACCATO STYLE 


The author of such novels as “The Sail- 

or,” “The Undefeated,” and other stories, 
has written a novel of curious and powerful 
effect in “Thus Far.” The theme of the 
story may be summed up in the words of 
one of the characters. 
_ “You know, we nosing scientists are find- 
ing out too much. The creature man is get- 
ting too big for his boots. One of these 
days, if some of us don’t watch out, there’s 
going to be a terrible crash. There’s no 
limit to the powers of science. But whether 
it is in the interests of humanity that it 
should be experienced is another story.” 

Or, again, and more compactly, “Man has 
only scratched the surface of knowledge, but 
has always to remember the old warning, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’ ” 

Mr. Snaith has created an instance in 
which the warning is not heeded and the 


inevitable “crash” takes place. Written in 


Mr. Snaith’s brilliant, staccato style, it is 
well worth the readers time. 
THUS FAR, by J. C. Snaith. Appieton. 
$2.00. | 
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CHINA 


A comprehensive, first-hand and critical 
survey of this ancient empire of the East, 
now rapidly undergoing vast industrial, 
political and social changes—a book of 
outstanding importance, presenting an ana- 
lysis of the developed and undeveloped 
huge natural resources of Manchuria with 
an estimate of their economic significance to 
the East and the West, is the book, MAN- 
CHURIA, by Adachi Kinnosuke. 


The historical background and the politi- 
cal aspects of the Manchurian problem, with 
particular reference to Japanese-American 
relations and the situation of China, are 
fully treated. 

The American share in the industrial and 
commercial growth of Manchuria is ex- 
plained, with a forecast of the possibilities 
of the future. The text is supplemented with 
appendices containing the important notes, 
treaties and agreements affecting Manchuria. 


MANCHURIA; A SURVEY, by Adachi 
Kinnosuke, with maps and numerous il- 
lustrations. Robert M. McBride. $5.00. 


4 
THOSE THAT COME BACK 


I, too, have heard strang whispers, see 

A stealthy mist rise from the summer’s 

green, 

And felt, even in the loud and candid noon, 

A central silence and chill secrecy 

Laid close against the human heat of me; 

But never under sun or moon, 

Nor through the choked, ambiguous utter- 

ance of the rain, 

Has any presence made his meaning plain... 

Perhaps these ghosts are helpless ghosts and 

weak, 

Or when they see us, grow too sad to speak. 
From THE AWAKENING AND OTHER 
POEMS, by Don Marquis. Doubleday, 
Page. $2.00. 


* * 


COMEDY HITS 


The “Guardsman,” produced by the 
Theatre Guild this last fall with Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in the leading 
roles, is one of the outstanding comedy hits 
of the year. It is a tale of theatre folk. 
A jealous young husband resolves on a 
desperate gamble to prove his wife’s love, 
and disguising himself as a Russian guards- 
man, lays siege to her heart. Does she 
penetrate his disguise, or does she fall in 
love with her new suitor? The reader will 
probably find it as difficult to make up 
his mind as her husband does. Molnar’s 
dialogue, as usual, is sparkling and dis- 
tinctive. 

THE GUARDSMAN, by Franz Molnar. 

Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


* 


HOUSEHOLD WORD 


Such is H. G. Wells called. It is said, any 
book bearing his name, is bound to be of 
great interest, whether or not you agree 
or disagree with him. His latest work, “A 
Year of Prophesying,” is a collection of 
weekly journalistic articles written from 
September, 1923, to September, 1924. In it 
topics appear such as the League of Na- 
tions, France’s Occupation of the Ruhr, 
Government in England, the United States 
and elsewhere, commercial. aerial passen- 
ger service, schools, literature, the labor 
government in England, youth, armament, 
religion, women in politics, fags, commun- 
ism, sex antagonism, etc. It is great. 

A YEAR OF PROPHESYING, by H. G. 

Wells. Macmillan. (Our copy gives no 

price.) 


(Continued on page 283) 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


By HAMILTON WAYNE 


DO DRAMATIC CRITICS DARE 
TELL THE TRUTH? 


ECENTLY, at a _ social gathering, 
R some ladies and gentlemen asked the 

writer, and earnestly, if critics told 
the truth. 

I was very happy to find such innocence 
left in this hectically wicked old world! 

They said they knew that the dramatic 
critics on the magazines were more inde- 
pendent than those on the daily papers. I 
wonder! 

The writer was dramatic editor on one of 
San Francisco’s papers more than a year 
ago. He told the truth about the show. 
Only two theaters in the city advertised in 
the paper. One was a picture house. It ran 
the “enormous” space of one inch daily; 
and because it’s press agent could not also 
run the dramatic editor there was a con- 
tinuous guerrilla warfare. 

One might reasonably ask: Do critics dare 
tell the truth? Surely—if they don’t care 
about their jobs! Walter Prichard Eaton 
some time ago told the truth about the 
Gotham shows and was “canned” from the 
SUN in New York City when that paper 
was the SUN. At one time the writer was 
dramatic editor on a Boston paper, suposed- 
ly fearless and independent. A musical com- 
edy called “Have a Heart” was reviewed. 


I told the truth! Lucky thing for me I 
was booked for a little frolic overseas with 
the United States Marines. Probably the 
publishers spared my editorial head for a 
target for a German bullet. 


Recently the dramatic editor on a San 
Francisco morning paper, and a man whom 
I like immensely, quoted from a letter he 
received: 


“For over a year, in a large city, I at- 
tended previews of moving pictures as guest 
and companion of the operator. I saw three 
or four a week, and listened to the critic 
pan, roast, razz and kid the pictures, and 
then when I read what each had to say in 
his paper I wondered if I were dreaming, 
the critique, as printed, was so opposite to 
the real, honest, expressed opinion.” 


Here is the comment of the critic in ques- 
tion on the above quoted letter: 


“This gentleman mistook the badinage of 
a group of friends having fun together in 
an off hour, for the time given to preview- 
ing pictures is not regarded seriously by 
the men and women whose duty it is to 
look at them professionally. It is rather a 
free hour. They are gathering impressions 
of the film and at the same time picking out 
the flaws that occur in all of,them, even the 
finest, and poking fun at these errors of 
judgment or taste, often ridiculous enough, 
but harmless, and matter for a witty re- 
mark at the moment. In a preview room, 
too, one misses the reaction of the audience 
to the story that is passing on the screen.” 

If I were replying to that correspondent 
I would tell him that I, too, used to sit in 
chilly preview rooms with my fellow critics. 


As I did not believe in one-man judgment, 
I invariably had a guest with me. He, or 
she, would hear some of the critics unmerci- 
fully lambast the picture being shown in 
the preview room. And then later my guests 
would read a glowingly laudatory review of 
that picture written by the men who razzed 
it truthfully among themselves—but not for 
publication. 

But some of those particular critics were 
more keenly interested in the check they re- 
ceived from the business office of their pa- 


CAROL WESTON 


Woman conductor of the Pantages 
Theater orchestra in San Francisco 


pers as their commission on the theatrical 
advertising than their editorial salary! It 
paid better. 

Probably I have exploded another bubble 
of the mythical power of the press. But it 
is a fact that some “critics” on the daily 
papers also handle the theatrical advertising. 
Naturally, they can’t very well lampoon a 
manager’s show one day and-~then try to 
solicit advertising from him the next! 

Recently a musical comedy played in San 
Francisco. The majority of the critics—ac- 
cording to their writings—evidently liked it. 
Well, there were three legitimate laughs of 
worth while proportions. Some were scored 
on a deft use of profanity. One of the two 
principal numbers “flopped” owing to poor 
handling. There was not a real singing 
voice in the cast. The principal comedy role 
was handled by a player who was fairly 
good in vaudeville, considerably worse in 
pictures, and the wrong end of the super- 


plause winners were the members of the 
chorus, with their remarkably fine dancing. © 

Yes—the show was a heavy advertiser. 

_ And there is just about as much truth in 
the majority of the theatrical advertising 
as there is in the reviews. Each show is 
the greatest thing that ever happened. The 
press agent’s chief aid is a book of superla- 
tives. If all the shows were as great as their 
advertising proclaims, they would shake the 
North Pole loose and scatter it along Mar- 
ket Street. 

But then you know what Barnum said. 
Yes, they like to be fooled, for apparently 
they fall for it! 

* * 


Carol Weston at 
Pantages Theater 


Pantages Theater, San Francisco, is now 
boasting the original lady director for a 
vaudeville orchestra; and featuring her at 
that! 

Miss Weston, who was formerly a con- 
cert violinist, is individuality personified. 
She has a manner that takes the common 
out of commonplace and after having had 
an interview with her one steps forth with — 
the right foot in a march to conquer. Miss 
Weston is also inspiring. She is a _ phil- 
osopher. But she is not a lecturer. She is 
a sympathizer—a satisfyingly thorough sym- 
pathizer. 

“Everything comes out all right, if you 
mean them to—and whether you know it or 
not you always mean things right. Don’t 
you?” she asks, and you agree in spite of 
yourself and continue to listen, because you 
are tremendously intrigued. You know it 
and you wonder why. You guess and an- 
swer your guesses. 

“Sparkling, alert, farseeing brown eyes?” 
—partly. 

“A vivid, green beaded dress strapped 
over sunburnt shoulders ?”—partly. 

“An unusually strong, keen comprehend- 
ing facial expression?”—partly. 

“But what’s the big charm—the ensemble 
thing? Is it personality?” Of course. 

And there you have it. Carol Weston has 
a short and long personality. It touched you 
when you sat in the back row and it touches 
you just as soothingly as you enjoy a close 
range interview. 

Then you tell Miss Weston of your dis- 
covery about her versatile personality and 
she nonchalantly and unoffendingly tells you 
that she’s heard that before and has given 
it her thorough attention as one of her duties 
of a showwoman striving for success. 


“No, No, Nanette” 
Will Play Curran 


“Nb, No, Nanette,” described by some as 
the world’s greatest musical comedy, is an- 
nounced for presentation at the Curran 
Theater, San Francisco, following the en- 
gagement of “Lady, Be Good,” which ends 


lative in this production. The biggest ap-on Saturday evening, July 4th. “No, No, 
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Nanette” is at present the craze of three 
continents, and is playing to crowded houses 
in London, Sydney, Paris, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and is now in its fourth month in 
Los Angeles. It possesses every element that 
goes to make up the truly great entertain- 
ment in addition to a peculiar fascinating 
charm all its own. 

Its music is the vogue of the day, and the 
popular demand for seats remains unabated 
in every city in which it is playing. Edwards 
D. Smith, who presents “No, No, Nanette” in 
association with H. H. Frazee, the original 
producer, has arranged to cut short the 
phenomenal Los Angeles run of the play 
while it is still at the height of its popu- 
larity in order to bring it to San Francisco 
three months before even New York is 
privileged to enjoy its fun and melodies. The 
cast of “No, No, Nanette” is headed by that 
splendid farceur, Taylor 


“The Best People” 
Is Novel Comedy 


“The Best People,” a comedy of today, 
showing the determination of the younger 
generation to live its own life in defiance of 
its elders, is drawing crowds to the Presi- 
dent Theater, McAllister Street, near Mar- 
ket, San Francisco, and is delighting them 
after they are in the theater. The play is 
full of laughs, has its serious moments and 
an undertone of tragic import—the plight of 
the older people who can no longer exact 
obedience from their children. 

Henry Duffy has given the comedy a fine 
production, and the company is delightful in 
its embodiment of the various characters. 

In the cast are. Norman Hackett, Marion 
Lord, Eveta Nudsen, Robert Adams, Florence 
Roberts, David Herblin, Earl Lee, Marion 
Sterly, William Macauley, Olive Cooper, 
Eugene Baranowski and John Mackenzie. 

* * 


“Irene” Breaking 
Records at Alcazar 


“Irene” is breaking the records established 
by Henry Duffy since he took over the Al- 
cazar Theater in San Francisco last Novem- 
ber, although some of them are pretty high. 
The musical comedy, however, has been do- 
ing consistently big business, and it is giv- 
ing the utmost satisfaction to patrons of the 
house. 

Duffy has given it a splendid production, 
has costumed it beautifully, has Harry James 
to conduct his orchestra, and has put the 
very best available cast into the piece, with 
Dale Winter singing the title role, a part in 
which she made a great name for herself all 
over America. 

He brought the best actors from the vari- 
ous companies that presented “Irene” over 
the country for three seasons, and has com- 
bined them into the liveliest and best per- 
formance of the operetta that has been given 
in San Francisco. : 

*- 
Big Feature 
Plays Imperial 

Cecil B. De Mille’s greatest picture to 
date, -““The Ten Commandments,” is playing 
at the Imperial Theater, San Francisco, for 
a limited run, being shown then for the first 
time there at regular motion picture prices. 

Magnificent spectacle and tense dramatic 
story are joined in this film, several scenes 
of which were made in San Francisco—the 
sequence in the modern story that shows the 
building of the church. The first part of the 
picture is concerned with the Israelites and 
their flight from the bondage of Egypt, the 
giving of the Law to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
the worship of the golden calf and the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea. 


Fewer Extras and More 


Actors for De Mille 

William de Mille has a decided flair for 
perfection of detail. The filming of his pic- 
ture, “Lost—A Wife,” which will be a fea- 
ture at the California Theater, San Fran- 
cisco, this month, called for continental types. 
The people whom Mr. de Mille chose were 
all ‘hand picked.’ They are men, who, in 
their own cuontry, are famous. In Holly- 
wood they are unknown, unrecognized. They 
are a colony of aristocrats striving for suc- 
cess. 


more actors. 
The manager of the hotel in “Lost—a 
Wife,” is Eugenio di Liguoro, the brilliant 


JANE GREEN 


Vaudeville’s noted singing comedienne, 
who will appear at the Orpheum 
Theater in San Francisco 
this month. 


and talented Italian director of the Cines 
Picture Company in Italy. He went to India 
and made the beautiful picture of “The Life 
of Buddha” from the story written by Ta- 
gore. Liguoro is a remarkably educated 
man, a writer, an actor and a director of 
note. ° 

The maid is Marcell Corday, the French 


Mr. de Mille believes in fewer extras and. 
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actress who went to New York in 1917 with 
the Jacques Copeau Company of French act- 
ors. They played in the Garrick Theatre for 
three years a repertoire of famous French 
plays. 

One of the butlers is Ole Theobaldi, son of 
Ole Theobaldi, royal court musician of Eu- 
rope. Ole Theobaldi, Jr., has a war record 
of distinction. He is deaf from shell shock. 
Then there is Mario Carillo, an Italian 
nobleman. 

And so on and then—who knows what they 
will write for themselves in the years to 
come? 

Adolphe Menjou, Greta Nissen, Para- 
mount’s new golden-haired beauty from Nor- 
way, and Robert Agnew are featured in the 
leading roles of “Lost—a Wife,” which is a 
picture version of the stage play, “Banco,” 
by Alfred Savoir. 

“Paths to Paradise” 
Granada Feature 

The past and the present of comedy came 
together when Betty Compson and Raymond 
Griffith were assigned to featured roles in 
“Paths to Paradise,” a screen feature this 
month at the Granada, San Francisco. Miss 
Compson will be remembered by many as 
the comedy star of Al Christi¢ fun films be- 
fore more serious roles called\her. Griffith’s 
work in “Forty Winks” and; “The Night 
Club” has made his name a favorite with 
movie fans. 

“Paths to Paradise” is the story of two 
crooks, but in the beginning the audience 
meets only Betty Compson, the pretty and 
fictitious queen of San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
The cellar dive where she and her gang hang 
out is visited one night by Raymond Griffith, 
apparently an easy mark. In various laugh 
provoking ways they acquire considerable of 
Grifhth’s money. Eventually he tires of it, 
calls in a man from the street, both produce 
stars and declare everybody under arrest. 

_ To escape jail the gang offers money and 
jewelry as a bribe, which is accepted, and 
the two men leave. After their departure 
Miss Compson picks up Griffith’s badge from 
the table where he had purposely left it. It 
reads “San Francisco Gas Meter Inspector.” 
* 
American Plays 
Popular Abroad 


What has become of the native-born 
American playwright? Intelligent followers 
of the theater, and particularly those inter- 
ested in its literary aspect, are asking that 
question. 

And William Parker, the well known 
critic, fires some more questions: 

“Hew. does it come that London theaters 
are playing practically nothing but re- 
vamped American plays and New York 
theaters are producing foreign plays? 

“The paradoxical situation came to light 
with London dispatches telling of the many 
ae plays holding the boards in Eng- 
and. 

“Then it seemed suddenly to dawn on 
New York dramatic critics that while 
American playwrights were popular abroad 
they were in the same category as a prophet 
in his own country. 

_ “In Greenwich Village, where play writ- 
ing is the most popular of indoor sports, 
with landladies keeping roomers against 
the time when they can “get over” one of 
their plays, there was some consternation on 
reading the announcement of the Theater 
Guild for next season. The Village was 
somewhat dismayed, not to say chagrined, 
to find that the organization supposedly 
founded to encourage native playwrights 
was to produce nothing, or next to nothing, 
in the way of American plays next season.” 
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TUSTIN GIVES RADIO SET 
SEVERE TRYOUT 


OHN L. TUSTIN, the well known radio 
J dealer of San Francisco, located at 428 

Sutter Street, is one of those individuals 
who believes in making the products he sells 
“sell itself’ to the prospective buyer. 


Recently Mr. Tustin put the new Radiola 
Portable Super-Heterodyne to one of the 
most rigid tests that the writer has ever wit- 
nessed. However, it delivered, even to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Tustin, who was about 
the hardest boiled of the critics at the dem- 
onstration. 

- Tustin’s first test was working the set on 
its loop in a heavily steel constructed hotel. 
That was satisfactory. Next he placed the 
set in the back seat of a closed automobile, 
and drove down the peninsula as far as 
San Jose, returning on the Oakland side. 
And Mr. Radio continued to deliver satis- 
factorily, in fact, just as efficiently as when 
tested in the Hotel Regent. 

Taking his “grand jury” with him, Mr. 
Tustin crossed to the Oakland side on a 
Key Route ferry. He created something of 
a small sized riot when he casually opened 
what some of the passengers believed to be 
a handsome leather suitcase and brought in 
the voice of the KPO announcer with all the 
force and volume of a Billy Sunday batting 
at his*best. 

Dr. Robert Raleigh, the well known lec- 
turer, who was a member of Tustin’s “grand 
jury,” then had a satisfactory demonstra- 
tion by the set on his speedy motorboat. 
And that evening Tustin took the set to the 
Il Trovatore Cafe, where he gave Paul 
Kelli the pleasure of hearing his own music 
over the radio through KFRC. 

“Well, at last I am satisfied,” declared 
Mr. Tustin. The rest of the “grand jury” 
were previously, but Tustin “had to be 
shown.” “I am satisfied that this portable, 
which is a portable in every sense of the 
word, will satisfactorily operate under any 
condition. I can unreservedly recommend 
them. They are a big novelty; and beside 
that they are a big convenience. Having 
one you can take it with you on your motor 
trips, to the seaside, out to a friend’s home 
for dancing. In fact, wherever you go you 
can = take your radio world along with 
you ” 

What impressed the writer, aside from the 
portability of the set, was its rugged con- 
struction contained within that neat appear- 
ing leather case. It is about as “fool proof” 
as a high powered set can be. This instru- 
ments attests to the wonderful strides made 
in the development of radio within a com- 
paratively short period. As Dave Cohn, 
manager of the Regent Hotel, declared: 
“Well, this is a wonderful age when a man 
will walk into the lobby with a thing in a 
suitcase, merely open it, turn a dial and 
instantly bring in various stations.” 

So evidently at last we have a radio set 
for - locations and all conditions. What 
next 


Willys-Knight Offers 
Line of Fours and Sixes 


With the long expected Willys-Knight six 
a reality and with many improvements add- 
ing to power and flexibility in the four cylin- 
der line, these cars are now making the 
strongest bid in their history for first place 
in the interest of careful buyers of quality 
motor cars. 

The four, which has been a standard pro- 
duction of the Willys-Overland Company for 
years, has been decidedly improved through 
the installation of the Lanchester balancer 
in the motor and through a new design of 


sleeve and changes in the intake and exhaust | 


ports. 

“The Lanchester balancer,” says P. P. Gra- 
ham, the live-wire sales manager, “is a me- 
chanical device installed in the motor base 
that eliminates the last tendency toward vi- 
bration in the four cylinder motor. It is 
simple in construction, consisting of a bronze 
driving gear, operating as a part of the 
crank shaft, and two steel rollers with spiral 
gears meshing with the bronze gear. The 
rollers are hollow on one half and solid on 
the other and their operation is so timed that 
the weight of the solid portion comes up 
against the ascending weight of the pistons. 
This offsets the periodic vibration caused by 
the piston weights and gives a motor. that 
operates with the same vibration free quali- 
ties as the most perfectly balanced six or 
eight. 

“In the six cylinder motor, features of 
equipment are the oil rectifier which com- 
pletely cleanses the oil in the motor with 
every fifty miles of car travel, and the air 
cleaner which effectively prevents any dust 
from getting into the motor through the car- 
buretor. 

“The four cylinder line is presented in 
touring, coupe, coupe-sedan and full sedan 
models while the six cylinder line is offered 


in roadster, touring, coupe, coupe-sedan and 
sedan models. 

“Bodies in both lines are of the finest 
craftsmanship with the finest of upholstery 
and with careful attention paid to the nice- 
ties of equipment which must be part of 
quality car finish. 

“The four cylinder touring is presented in 
a rich green, with a high quality leather 
upholstery. The coupe-sedan and sedan are 
also in blue. 

“A wide range of colors is offered in the 
six cylinder line, each model being colored 
to suit the particular driving service to 
which it is best adapted.” 

= 


Marin Offers Many > 
Attractive Trips 


Marin County is noted for the many 
singularly attractive trips that it offers to 
the motorist. And there is a fine short trip 
that can be made in an afternoon. It af- 
fords views of mountain and sea, a re- 
markable one of the Golden Gate and San 
Francisco with many little inlets and rocky 
bit® of coast line that alone is well worth 
the trip. ~ 

The route lies out of Sausalito, with a 
swing to the left over the Government res- 
ervation road, through Fort Barry and on 
to the Point Lobos lighthouse that looks out 
on the Golden Gate. 


After reaching the lighthouse, the return 
trip may. be varied by turning off to the 
right aftér passing the rifle range. This 
road is the “skyline.” It affords a wonder- 
ful sight of the city and the Gate. It has its 
outlet at Sugarloaf Bay, a tiny inlet that 
bears a great resemblance to Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 

The entire route round trip covers ap- 
proximately thirty miles, without taking into 
account the ferry portion of the trip. It is 
an ideal jaunt for an afternoon. 


The new Nash Advanced Six Victoria, which is proving a winner for the 
Pacific Nash Motor Company, San Francisco 
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Mt. Shasta District 
Attracts Motorists 


The district of which Mt. Shasta is the 
center offers a variety of attractions to the 
motorist. A Jordan scout car sent out by the 
Chase-Morrill Company, Jordan distributors 
of San Francisco, visited this scenic region 
and brought back some interesting photo- 
graphic records and news of road conditions 
in that vicinity. 

Mt. Shasta is one of the most beautiful 
mountain peaks of the world. It marks the 
juncture of the Coast range and the Sierra 
and rises 14,500 feet into the line of per- 
petual snow. 

The Coast range is at its most picturesque 
in Siskiyou county, the summits being very 
unlike the rounded hills of the bay region, 
for they rise with rocky formation of granite 
and slate into rugged and precipitous peaks. 
The Sierra also consist in great part in 
Siskiyou of rough and rugged buttes, much 
of the county thus cémprising canyons, 
gorges, ravines, abrupt mountain walls, 
precipices and pleasant valleys. 

Practically all of this wild country is 
covered with magnificent forests of red- 
wood, fir and sugar pine, while the valleys 
and level lands along the rivers are exceed- 
ingly fertile. In the northeastern part of 
the county lie lava beds with curious caves 
of remarkable formation. 

All of the country in the northeastern por- 
tion of the State, embracing Siskiyou, Mo- 
doc, and Lassen counties, is a high plateau, 
part of which is called the Central basin, and 
has beds of lava divided by volcanic peaks. 
This plateau is about 4000 feet above sea 
level from which mountains rise from 10,000 
feet higher. The whole tableland would 
seem to have been formed by some great 
volcanic overflow of an early period of 
California history. 

Automobile 
Camping 

In these days of exceptionally equipped 
automobile camps, the motorist who prefers 
to camp will find the finest opportunities, 
and under the best of conditions, along El 


Camino Real. They have their choice of 
either in the mountains or by the sea. There 
are camps possessing every modern conven- 
ience. There are many that are somewhat 
primitive; and there are frequent places 
along the route where the motorist can drive 
off the highway, park the car and pitch the 
tent. These camps, and camping spots, are 
so numerous that the motorist does not have 
to “step on it” to make one by nightfall. 


Winning Car 
Roundly Praised 


E. |B. Wilson, Pacific Coast manager for 
the Rollin Motors in San Francisco, has 
been showered with congratulations on the 
victory of the Rollin car winning the Yo- 
semite economy run. The car, piloted by 
Joe Bozzani, veteran economy run. driver, 
not only walked off with the trophy in class 
I, but also annexed premier honors in the 
sweepstakes class, beating sixes and eights 
as well as fours. 

Wilson is more than pleased with the 
showing of the Rollin. And he says that 
since announcement of the victory was made 
in Northern California sales have jumped to 
such an extent that his entire force is kept 
on the jump all the time taking care of the 
prospects. 


Redwood Highway 
Lures Sportsmen 


Over the Redwood Highway to Lake 
County via the Redwood Stage is the latest 
travel wrinkle to attract the week-ender, the 
tourist and the vacationist according to Clyde 
Edmondson, General Passenger Agent for 
the West Coast Transit Company. 

This is possible as the result of the pur- 
chase of the Ukiah Upper Lake Stage Line 
from W. H. Miller. 

Passengers may now board a Redwood 
Highway stage at 75 5th Street, in the heart 
of San Francisco’s downtown district—and 
ride straight through to Lake County resorts 
without being bothered with ferries and other 
changes, according to the new summer sched- 


Our own “Miss San Francisco,” personally known as Miss Edythe Flynn, the beauty 
contest winner, explains te her little pal the remarkably fine features 
of the New Overland Six, placed at her disposal by the Overland- 
Knight Company of San Francisco 
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ules page cars leaving San Francisco 


daily at 6:45 A. M. and 2:10 P. M. 


A further interest is the through service 
recently announced to Portland via Eureka 
and Crescent Vity over the Redwood High- 
way. This trip may be made in three days 
on a through ticket at special rates. Through 
service is also offered to Oregon Caves, 
Crater Lake, Ranier Park, Seattle, Vancouver 
and other points of interest via Redwood 
Stage System. 


The scenery along this route it is declared 
is unsurpassed, leading through one hundred 
miles of giant redwoods and enchanting 
mountain, river and marine scenery. It is 
claimed that California’s sportiest hunting 
and fishing country borders the Redwood 
Highway along the Klamath, the Eel, the 
Trinity and the Smith Rivers. 


The woods are full of game, deer, fowl 
and even bear. Truly, it is a hunters’ and 
anglers’ Elysian Field—where one’s greatest 
sporting dreams may be realized. 


* 


Yosemite Motor 
Traffic Mounts 


Automobile trafic into the Yosemite Val- 
ley last year was sixteen times that of 1915, 
according to figures prepared by the park 
authorities. Two thousand motorists drove 
into the park ten years ago and more than 
thirty-two thousand made the trip last sea- 
son. The normal rate of increase will bring 
nearly 130,000 visitors to Yosemite this 
year. 


The completion of the all-season all-pave- 
ment route into the valley by way of El 
Portal will double this attendance record 
and will make the Yosemite excursion far 
easier for the driver of the small car. Fifty 
years ago the completion of the wagon road 
into the valley was delayed as it was be- 
lieved that it would take away much of the 
wild attraction of the region. 

Here is a summary of motor travel into 
the Yosemite National Park for the last ten 


years: 

Year Autos Persons 
1915 2,070 7,377 
1916 4,043 14,527 
1917 | 6,521 22,456 
1918 7,621 26,699 
1919 12,109 42,900 
1920 13,418 46,074 
1921 18,947 64,566 
1922 . .:. 19,583 64,737 
1923 : 27,233 87,870 


Rincon Shore 
Drive Pretty 


The motorist, driving south over the 
coast route, after leaving Ventura, and 
crossing the Ventura River, in two miles 
drives down to the sea level and enters 
what is known as the “Rincon Shore Drive.” 
It stretches for a distance of 30 miles, along 
the margin of the ocean at the base of 
precipitous mountains. The ocean and 
mountain views are strikingly beautiful. It 
is one of the finest parts of the entire route. 


Kodak finishing done for the ama- 
teur photographer or camera man. 
Films developed, 3c roll. Prints 2c 
each. Quick service. Johnson Studio 
Brownsville, Tenn. 
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A House Divided 


(Continued from page 267) 


gleam of a sneer, such as is often to be 
observed in the glance of one who havy- 
ing lost hope, has also lost anxiety and 
dread. 


One Monday morning, a month after 
his departure from home, he came to his 
first destination, a county seat. Here he 
would begin again; the team of horses 
and the wagon together with a few hun- 
dreds in his pocket would be his stock 
in trade. 


Kearney, Nebraska, a town of some 
ten thousand souls, was a prosperous and 
thriving little city for that new and un- 
tried country. It boasted already a 
single line of electric railway over which 
ran at infrequent intervals a snub-nosed 
trolley car; a courthouse with a lofty 
and gilded dome that could be seen for 
miles across the stark reaches of that 
level world; and several streets full of 
neat Queen Anne cottages in a style of 
architecture at that time enjoying the 
height of its brief popularity. 


As he drove contemplatively through 
Main Street, viewing the spick and span 
new business blocks, and catching in his 
nostrils the aroma of the merchandise 
for sale in many a thriving general store, 
his eyes dazzled at the unaccustomed 
gayety of the market place with its mot- 
ley hues and infinite variety of goods for 
the seduction of the taste of the rural 
sojourner within the gates, his eyes fell 
on a sight of extraordinary interest. A 
team of gray horses, hauling a small 
frame house, mounted on wheels, ad- 
vanced toward him, while the driver of 
the team walked alongside. David was 
forced to give up the entire right of way, 
for to turn the house into the gutter 
would have been to capsize it. This 
house, David perceived, as it passed 
slowly by, was mounted: on two running 
gears and was about sixteen feet long. 
It was a tidy structure enough, with a 
neat sheet-iron chimney set in the slant 
of the freshly shingled gable roof. There 
was a staunch door under the front 
gable, and four-pane sashes were let 
jauntily into the side walls. The color 
of the paint was a glowing ocher—rem- 
iniscent of sunsets and dusty trails. 
David was fascinated. He drew up sud- 
denly without knowing just why he 
did so. 


“Whoa!” he said, so loudly that not 
only did his own team stop, but the 
weary beasts hauling the house as well. 

“How d’ye do?” he addressed the 
driver who now mopped his brow with 
a bright red bandana handkerchief, and 
braced himself against the wagon wheel. 


“Howdy,” responded the custodian of 
the peripatetic house. 

“Goin’ fur with that” David inquired 
pointing with his thumb at the house. 

“About twenty miles,—out to my 
claim.”’ 

David was now suddenly struck with 
another impulse; one could scarcely call 
it an idea. He too would cast his lot 
with this new land twenty miles to the 
west. The gilded dome of the new court- 
house gleaming benignly in the morning 
sun; the jaunty, snub-nosed trolley-cars 
—at which his team snorted and shied— 
moving complacently up and down the 
trim thoroughfare the spruce Queen 
Anne cottages; the fresh new store 
buildings; all these bespoke prosperity 
and progress and hope. 

“How much d’ you pay for a shack 
like that” 

The owner named a price that sur- 
prised David for its reasonableness. Per- 
haps his long exposure to the hardships 
of the open road intensified the glamour 
which the careening palace on wheels 
evoked within him. 

“Want to look inside?” invited the 
proud owner, who expanded momentar- 
ily as he observed the gleam of desire in 
David’s eye. 

David needed no further invitation 
but stepped from his wagon to the sill 
of the door, like a mariner boarding his 
ship from a dory. He turned the white 
china doorknob and opened the little door 
to peer within. The interior was en- 
chantingly lighted through a square 
window in the rear, through which 
David could look down the busy street 
of Kearney, Nebraska. The fresh, yel- 
low glow of the unpainted pine of 
which the building was constructed im- 
parted a mellow golden light to the 
whole charming little room. In a cor- 
ner, at the rear, was a spick-and-span, 


bow-legged, cast-iron cookstove, shining 


with a fresh coat of polish and nickel 
trimmings. A cupboard was built snugly 
across the back wall. A two story bunk 
with gray woolen blankets balanced the 
left wall. A hinged table, having a red- 
checkered tablecloth, along the right 
wall; a couple of yellow, round-backed 
kitchen chairs; and an array of shining 
tinware systematically arranged on hooks 
created ‘the final effect of enthralling do- 
mesticity. Dave heaved a sigh and 
turned away. Slowly he lowered him- 
self to the ground. 

“Rather neat, ain’t observed the 
possessor, offering David a chew from 
his plug of Climax, which was absent- 
mindedly refused. He paused in the 
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act of biting off a fair-sized corner of 
the plug at David’s next words. 

“How much do ye want fer that 
house ?”’ 

Profoundly ruminative, the owner 
settled the quid in his cheek and squinted 
at the elder man. 

“What’s yer hurry?” 
tiously. 

| "Tike the thing,” David 
Brock. 

The owner further contemplated his 
prospect. “Ef it’s any o’ my business 
what'll ye do with it?” he inquired 
slowly. 

David blinked, but came back eink: 
“How much do you want fer your 
claim ?” 

The homesteader scratched his head. 
“As sure as my name’ s Lincoln Patter- 
son Miles, ” he said, “you’re a nervy 
party.” And he named i price. 

“Supposin’ we take a look at it,” said 
Brock. ‘You lead, I follow.” 

Turning, he mounted his seat, drove 


down the street a stretch, circled about, 
and came back behind the shack. ‘‘Parade 


he asked cau- 
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now starts, Mr. Miles,” he announced as 
the amazed homesteader stood staring. 


“You really mean it?” demanded 
Miles. | 

“T mean t’ se that quarter-section o’ 
yourn, if that’s what ye refer to,” replied 
David. 

“Very good,” said Miles, and spat 
energetically to one side. “Gee up, Bill, 
Maud!” 

The two men developed a strong mu- 
tual liking. The self-reliant, sporting 
quality displayed by the possible pur- 
chaser was a thing in itself to commend 
him to L. P. Miles of Beals, Nebraska. 
“L. P.” was one of the sort who are 
willing to try anything once. His ven- 
ture as a homesteader had been such a 
trial. He needed ready money badly. 
He welcomed the prospect of relief open- 
ing before him. As for Brock, he per- 
ceived what seemed to him a fatalistic 
leading here. In the mood that posses- 
sed him, he felt that this was a hazard 
as good as might appear in months. He 
knew the soil, and he understood the 
ways of the prairie. Destiny semed to 
be giving him another dare, and he was 
resolved to take it. 


The two men walked together a good 
art of the afternoon. At night they 
drew to one side of the now scarcely 
discernible trail, tethered their teams, 
and entered the house on wheels. An oil 
lantern in a tin bracket against the wall 
was now lighted, and the yellow flame 
was reflected cozily back by the yellow 
luminosity of the unpainted, new pine 
lumber which formed the building. 
Brock brought in his supplies, and pres- 
ently a savory meal of ham and eggs 
with black soffee was in preparation. 
Outside the prairie night settled down 
until an inky blackness was framed 


against the snug square sashes of the | 


windows. Gusts of strong wind rocked 
the structure as if it were a ship at 
anchor, and a steady rain came up from 
the northwest and drummed on the thin 
shingled roof. The provident L. P. 
Miles slung a pail at a corner of the 
shack to catch the rain-water that now 
poured in a generous stream from the 
galvanized iron eavetrough, and the mu- 
sical tintinabulation of dripping rain 
added the one wanting element to a situa- 
tion in which both men took a keen 
delight; though neither mentioned this 
fact to the other. — | 


(Continued on page 282) 


OVER-PLAYED 
(Continued from page 261) 


After a space Windy’s heavy mouth 
opened and closed gaspingly, like a 
freshly caught trout’s. Seth watched one 
thick eyelid lift slowly, disclose a lifeless 
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eye, and droop heavily shut again. Then 


he returned his attention to the freight 


train, which was now pulling out on to 
the main line, with many prolonged 
sobbing groans of the exhaust, and the 
hearty clank of side rods. He could see 
car after car jerk, jump, and then start 
crawling up the track. 

_A blast from the locomotive whistle 
filled the canyon with a rumbling bel- 
low. The noise re-acted on Windy like 
a sudden noise that makes a climax for 
a vivid and unpleasant dream. He 


leaped to his feet instantly and stared 
all about him. His gaze came to a 
focus on Seth, who was staring at him 


from the opposite side of the fire, gath- 
ering his lips for another shot at the 
coffee can, his palm motionless on the 
end of his stump. Windy grinned fool- 
ishly and rubbed his eyes with the heel 
of his palm. 


““‘Whaz ’zmatter—I faint?” he asked. 
“No,” replied Seth. 


“Well, I'll be damned,” he 
mured wonderingly. “Say, I’ll bet I 
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know what. I betcha I fell asleep. 
Huh?” 

“No,” answered Seth. “I put you to 
sleep.” 

“Hu-u-u-uh? Put me to sleep?” 

But the insinuation in Seth’s words, 
along with a sight of his hand, which 
was swollen like he had been stung on 
the knuckles by bees, together with a 
thickness and stiffness about his own 
jaw, enabled Windy to piece out a 


pretty accurate idea of what had hap- . 


pened to him. And his face wilted in a 
way which, if he had been a dog, would 
have told anyone that his tail was tucked 
between his legs. 

Then Seth explained matters. 

“I’m that certain bird you want to 
meet. I’m the geek you want to bump 


off.- I’m the little sweet daddy. I am 
the geezer Seth Palamountain. I am—’”’ 


Here he tapped his stump with a sig- 


nificance that made Windy start wildly 
—‘T am the guy that danced and yelped. 
I’m the bird with no grit.” 


Windy had turned the color of a tal- 
low candle. 


“What.” He swallowed laborously. 
“What are you going to do to me?” 

Seth stepped back to the fire very 
deliberately, smoothed off a place with 
his foot, and sat down. Then he took 
plenty of time to get his aim, and spat 
squarely into the coffee can. 

“T’ve already done it,” he announced. 

With that he turned his attention to 
the train which came plunging around 
a turn near at hand, the wheel flanges 
squealing as they took the curve, the 
white-capped engineer leaning out of 
the cab, his eyes on the mouth of the 
smoke-blackened tunnel just ahead. 


Then Windy saw a bandage on his 
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forearm, criss-crossed with black strips 
of electrical tape. Snatch. Whisk. Shud- 
der. That bandage was sailing through 
the air thirty feet behind him; And be- 
fore it touched the ground, Windy’s 
face took on an expression that made 
Seth leap to his feet and start backing 
towards a bludgeon. His eyes never 
left Windy for an instant. 

“Right in an open cut.” There was 
an unlooked-for pathos in Windy’s hum- 
ming moan that gripped Seth by the 
throat. “I’ll get it sure, M’old man— 
O-o-o-0-oh, a doctor. A doctor!” 

Abruptly Windy ran towards the 
train. 

He stood at the tie ends, hia hands 
raising towards the grab irons on the 
front of each car as it approached, low- 
ering as it passed him. The train was 
rapidly gathering speed. Seth could see 
globules of blood from his arm, like the 
drip of eaves caught in a gust of wind, 
sucked along. with the rush of the train 
in a long slant. Instinct told Windy 
that to catch the train meant being 
jerked under the wheels and cut to 
pieces. The caboose was ten cars away. 
Windy commenced to whimper and 
dance like a child cornered by a cross 
dog. 

Then there was a movement swift as 
sight. Windy was flat on his belly with 
his arm over the rail. Car after car 
rolled over his arm. The caboose jolted 
past with the conductor reading a news- 
paper in the cupola. The last spring- 
less cover of a journal box chattered 
into the tunnel and silence. The road- 
side bushes ceased to wave and turn the 
pale undersides of their leaves into view. 
The expanding rails cracked dully. The 
forearm, with the long slash in it, lay 
between the rails, the fingers folded 
loosely into the palm. The end of the 
stump was pressed together like a tube 
of wet paper cut with dull scissors. 

Windy raised his face when he felt 
Seth putting a tourniquet around his 
arm. As yet he did not feel the full 
shock of the amputation. He was calm, 
very, very calm; indeed, the calmer of 
the two. You could see chills passing 
over Seth as plainly as you have seen 
chill follow chill down the spine of a 
dog on a frosty morning. 

“I g-guess we’re even n-now.” The 
tiny laugh Seth forced out with this 
statement was ghastly. 

“Doc,” said Windy. “Listen, Doc, it 
wasn’t me that shot yer arm off.”’ 

Seth’s lips parted and the down- 
turned corners lifted, but it could not 
be said that he smiled. 

“I never, Doc. I never.” There was 
an arresting note of truth in Windy’s 
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words. “Doc, I ain’t right unless I’m 
bluffin, an’ blowin’ an’ braggin’. That’s 
my style. I never was married. It was 
my brother that shot yer arm off. He 
was her husband, and he treated her 
meaner’n hell. Doc, you read about 
me, didn’t yuh? I’m the brother that 
tried to get on trial for her murder. I 
wanted to see my name in the papers. 
M’brother’s in Gumas, Mexico, now. 
That’s where he skinned to. But I’m 
some actor just the samey. Huh, Doc? 
An actor once begged me—” 


Windy suddenly fell back in a — 
limp as a sleeping child. 
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A HOME IN THE DESERT ~ 
( Continued from page 271) 


The journey was a. never-to-be-for- 
gotten one. We rode on horses that he 
kept at his ranch during the summer 
'months, for parties such as ours. 


On and on, up and up, to the snow- 
line where millions and quitillions of 
mosquitoes waited eagerly for our com- 
ing. Ichey were small in size, but made 
up in active motion and vigor of sting 
what they lacked in weight. 


At the edges of the drifts flowers 
grew in great profusion. The water 
trickled slowly into the deep moss and 
dead leaves under the trees. Here it 
was held in storage, and permitted to 
flow slowly into tiny streams and rivu- 
lets. Here and there they joined to- 
gether, becoming at last the headwaters 
of the rivers that carried water for ir- 
rigation purposes to the plains below. 


And the relation of the forest, to the 
reclamation of the desert, became clear 
to us at last. So long as the deep forests 
remained at the headwaters of these 
streams, the snow melted slowly and 
gradually, passing from its storage in 
leaves and moss, as the season advanced. 


This kept the flow of the rivers uni- 
form and steady, giving us the late irri- 
gation water so necessary in July and 
August, except in extreme cases where 
the winter was one of light snowfall. 


Where forests were permitted to be 
cut from the watershed it was easy to 
comprehend the result. —The snow was 
not held in storage beneath the trees, 
but melting in the first hot days, rushed 
down the mountain side in muddy tor- 
rents, causing floods that spelled dis- 
aster, and sweeping away beyond recall 
the water for late irrigation. 


As we went ever higher the vegeta- 
tion grew scarce, the granite slopes were 
steep. At last we reached a rocky pin- 
nacle and our guide told us we were 
above timberline. 


‘Still on beyond us towered great 
peaks. I had fancied that when we 
reached timberline we should be at the 
top of the range. I was vaguely disap- 
pointed, for I longed to see down on 
the other side. 


Here the tall and stately pines about 
our camp became queer, twisted things, 
grotesque and stunted, mutely pathetic 
as they told an eloquent tale of warring 
winds, and fierce storms which they 
battled ever, to hold their place among 
the rocks. 


The silence was broken by a crash 
that sounded like mighty thunder. As 
we started in wild afright our guide said 
soothingly : 


“Just a big rock rollin’ down into 
the canyon. Tired and wants to go to 
sleep, I guess.” 

Suddenly the peaks were wrapped 
with gloomy gray-hued clouds, it grew 
dark about us, the air was filled with 
flying snow. There came a flash—roH- 
ing thunder—then the sun shone out 
again. As suddenly as the storm came, 
it vanished into the thin air. 

“Here’s the place where winter and 
summer run hand-in-hand,’ Ella said 
laughingly. 

We did not dare tarry long, or night- 
fall would overtake us in the hills. We 
descended slowly, with many a back- 
ward glance. 

All too swiftly came the day when 
we must start on the homeward journey. 
The mountain region had won our en- 


Cor 


AT THE SEASHORE 


or to watch the waves at play, 
They seem so awfully sad. 

I wish that I could do something 

To make the poor waves glad. 


They’re always roaring, all the time 
As though they’d never stop, 

I wonder why they like to roar 

Such an awful, awful lot? 


Now when I go back home again, 
To the busy city-blocks, 
I’m going to write a story 
Of the seashore and its rocks. 
Mary JANE FUuSON. 
NOTE: The editors offer the above 


poem as the promising efforts of a 
young authoress twelve years of age. 


ED 


during love, and we resolved that every 
summtr we would spend some weeks 
within its fastness. 


When we reached the plains the great 
warm air enveloped us, and we were 
sad and grave for almost an hour. We 
looked long and lovingly at the first 
pine trees that stood guarding the world 
of the mountains. 


Beyond them lay coolness, and frag- 
rant green forests, still and deep, where 
foaming streams dashed white against 


the huge black rocks. 


Here, below, were cottonwoods fring- 
ing the banks of sluggish rivers, that 
seemed to barely move, and air heavy 
with the scent of sagebrush. Still far- 
ther down the cultivated lands sur- 
rounded us, and dust rose thick from 
under the feet of our teams. 
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Alfalfa stretched away, dark with 
purple bloom, filling all the world with 
its fragrance. Potato fields still held 
white blossoms here and there, and the 
golden grain fields had been laid low 
by the reaper. 

As the sum of miles grew less we 
passed small towns, and at last, dim in 
the distance, the church spires rose 
above the deep green trees that hid the 
town of Greeley. 

By nightfall we were home again. 
Far west lay the mountains. It seemed 
even now like a lost and _ beautiful 
dream, and this only was real. 


Mother waiting with her loving kiss, 
the eager questions of our brothers and 
sisters, father, relieved beyond measure 
by our safe return, listening with twink- 
ling blue eyes as we related our won- 
derful tales. 7 


Home—the word took on new mean- 
ing. Not just a white farmhouse set in 
green, irrigated field, but a place of fam- 
ily love, that wrapt and enfolded in a 
mantle of peace. 


CALIFORNIANIZATION 
(Continued from page 269) 


have entered it, and to have suggested 
the name. It has been established that 
other white men, notably of the party 
of Joseph Walker, crossed the valley on 
the Mono trail to the north and noticed 
the depressions and saw and remarked 
of the cliffs; probably Half Dome and 
Glacier Point. Evidence, however, 
siows that they did not descend into 
the valley. 


With these facts in our hearts, with 
a history of the early developments of 
the Yosemite, a process filled with jeal- 
ousies and criticisms, the dogged per- 
severance of such men as Muir and Le 
Conte and many others who have felt 
and sensed its natural beauty, who 
dreamed dreams, who had vision, we 
too may discover _not only Yosemite but 
all of California for California is the 
result of men who have dreamed dreams 


and it doth not yet appear what she 
shall be— 


Some of these dreams are written on 
paper, some on mountain sides in or- 
chards, in mining shafts, in oil wells, in 
tall buildings of the cities; in safe docks 
for our ships, but the dream of dreams 
is that of Yosemite—the dream of men, 
the vision—of preservation of God’s 
beauty for the eyes of man. Let us feel 
and sense not only California inter- 
preted through Yosemite, which is only 
one of her wonders, but all of Califor- 
nia alike. Then will come the ultimate 
dream of men dreaming dreams. 


| 
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FROM KAY’S SCRAP 
BOOK 


THE DEATH OF JEFFERSON 
JULY 4, 1825 


Twas midsummer, cooling breezes all the 

languid forests fanned, 

the angel of the evening drew her 

curtain o’er the land. 

Like an isle rose Monticello through the 

cooled and rippling trees, 

Like an isle in rippling starlight, in the 
silence of the seas. = 

Ceased the mocking bird his singing; said 
the slaves with faltering breath 

“Tis the Third, and on the morrow Heaven 
will send the angel Death.” 


And 


At his room at Monticello, lost in dreams 
the statesman slept, 

Seeing not the still forms round him, see- 
ing not the eyes that wept, 

Hearing not the old clock ticking in life’s 
silence loud, 

Knowing not when night came o’er him like 
the shadow of a cloud. 

In the past his soul is living as in fifty 
years ago, 

Hastes again to Philadelphia, hears again 
the Schuylkill flow. 

Meets again the elder Adams knowing not 
that far away 

He is waiting for Death’s morrow, on old 
Massachusetts bay; 7 

Meets with Hancock, young and courtly, 
meets with Hopkins, bent and old, 

Meets again calm Rodger Sherman, firey 
Lee and Carroll bold; 


Meets the sturdy form of Franklin, meets 


the half a hundred fold; 
Who have made themselves immortal— 
breathes the ancient more again. 


Once ‘again the Declaration in his nerveless 
hand he holds, 

And before the waiting statesmen its 
prophetic hope unfolds; 

Reads again the world puissant, “All men 

- are created free,” 

Claims again for man his birthright, claims 
the world’s equality; 

Hears the coming and the going of an hun- 
dred firm set feet, 

Hears the summer breezes blowing ’mid the 
oak trees cool and sweet. 


Sees again tall Patrick Henry by the side 
of Henry Lee, 

Hears him cry “And will ye sign it?”—it 
will make all nations free!” 

Fear yet not the ax or gibbet; it shall top- 
ple every throne, 

Sign it for the world’s redemption! All man- 
kind its truth shall own! 

Stars may fall, but truth eternal shall not 
falter, shall not fall. 

Sign it, and the na shall the voices 


of ages h 


Sign, and set yon dumb bells ringing, that 
the le all may know, 

Man has found emancipation; sign, the Al- 
mighty wills it so! 

Sees one sign it, then another, till the magic 


moves the pen, 

Till all have signed it, and it lies there, 
charter of the rights of men. 

Hears the small bells, hears the great bells, 
hanging idly in the sun, 

Break the silence, and the people whisper, 
awe-struck, “It is done.” 
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Then the dream began to vanish—burgesses, 
the war’s red flames, 

Charging Tarleon, proud Cornwallis, navies 
moving on the James; 

Years of peace, and years of glory, all to 
melt away, 

And the statesman woke from slumber in 
the night, and tranquil lay; 

And his lips moved; friends there gathered 
with life’s silken footsteps near, 

And he whispered, softly whispered in love’s 
low and tender ear— 


“It is the Fourth?” “No, not yet,” they an- 
swered, “but ’twill soon be early morn: 


We will wake you, if you slumber, when the 


‘day begins to dawn.” 

Then the statesman left the present, lived 
again and in the past, 

Saw, perhaps, the peopled future ope its 
portals grand and vast, 

Till the flashes of the morning lit the far 
horizon low, 

And the sun’s rays o’er the forests in th 
east began to glow. : 

Rose the sun, and from the woodlands fell 
the midnight dew like rain, 

In the magnolia cool and shady sang the 
mocking bird again; 

And the statesman woke from slumber, saw 
the risen sun and heard 

Rippling breezes ’mid the oak trees and the 
lattice singing bird. 

And, his eyes serene uplifted, as rejoicing 
in the sun, 

“It is the Fourth?” his only question—to the 
world his final one. 


Silence fell on Monticello—for the last dread | 


hour was. near, 

And the old clock’s measured ticking only 
- broke upon the ear. 

All the summer rooms were silent, where 
the great of earth had trod, 

All the summer blooms seemed silent as the 
messengers of God; 

Silent were the hall and chamber where 
old councils oft had met, : 

Save the far boom of the cannon that re- 
called the old day yet. 


Silent still is Monticello—he is breathing 
slowly now, 

In the splendors of the noontide, with the 
death dew on his brow; 

Silent save the clock still ticking where his 
soul had given birth 

To the mighty thoughts of freedom that 

d should free the fettered earth; 
Silent save the boom of cannon on the sun- 
_ filled wave afar, 

Bringing ‘mid the peace eternal still the 

memory of the war. 
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Evening in majestic shadows fell upon the 
fortress walls, 

Sweetly were the last bells ringing on the 
James and on the Charles, 

’Mid the choruses of freedom two departed 
victors lay, 

One beside the blue Rivanna, one by Massa- 
chusetts bay, 

He was gone, and night her sable curtain 

: drew around the sky; 

Gone his soul into all nations, gone to live 

and not to die. 
—Author Unkown. 


(Continued on page 284) 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 
(Continued from page 279) 


AVID BROCK awoke the follow- 
ing morning while yet Miuiles 
snored in the bunk below his. Glancing 
out of doors, he beheld a gray day with 
cloud masses heaping the sky with un- 
couth shapes. Ihe horses were trampling 
and whinnying and tugging at their 
halter ropes. Throwing back the gray 
woolen blankets, he hastily drew on his 
clothes, stamped his feet boisterously into 
his cowhide boots, and moved across the 
narrow floor to a small oval mirror 
fastened to the wall. L. P. Miles opened 
a somnolent eye, shut it again, involved 
himself further in his blankets and 
turned his face indifferently away from 
an awakening and restless world. 


Brock continued to survey himself in 
the mirror. He plucked meditatively at 
his grizzled beard. Presently he pro-— 
duced shaving utensils and a small pair 
of scissors from a bachelor’s bag he had 
bought just across the line in Iowa. With 
two vigorous strokes he cleared most of 
the “underbrush,” as he was used to 
terming his beard, from his lower jaw. 
An irrevocable step was thus taken, and 
he was obliged to proceed with his shav- 
ing,—for the first time in twenty years. 
The feat at last accomplished, he began 
clattering the breakfast things. He was 
aware soon that L. P. Miles was awake 
8 observing. He turned and faced his 

ost. 


L. P. Miles sprang out of bed, his 
eyes starting from his head. “My God!” 
he ejaculated. “Have I got ’em again?” 

“Got what, Mr. Miles?” asked David 
Brock, complacently flipping a griddle 
cake above the fire and approaching the 
bunk to lean intimately above the fright- 
ened Lincoln Patterson. 

“I knew it,” moaned the victim. “I 
go to sleep with a grandfather in the 
bunk above me, and I wake up with a 
raw youth trippin’ round my happy home 
and actin’ as if he’d allus lived in this 
yere place. I knew it.” He moaned 


again and continued : “Young man, never 
allow demon rum t’ lead ye astray. The 
consequences—”’ 

Brock roared with laughter. He seized 
the desperate Miles and drew him to his 
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feet. “None o’ that, Miles,” he said. 
“You know my voice, don’t you?” 

Miles led Brock to the window and 
peered long ‘and earnestly into the strange 
face. He saw a strong, comparatively 
young-looking countenance, lined to be 
sure, but with a set of jaw and muscle 
betraying a firm and consistent purpose- 
fulness verging on stubbornness. Yet a 
subtle softness from within that gave 
Brock’s face a strange inscrutability, 
made him pause. He relaxed his hold. 


“By Heaven, Brock,” he exclaimed. 
“You are a queer one!” : 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
-(Contirtued from page 273) 


POWER AND ACUTENESS OF VISION 

Such a summary is truthful after read- 
ing “God’s Stepchildren” by Sarah G. Mil- 
lin. It is a book full of fierce feeling and 
is written with extraordinary vivid thought, 
with swiftness and certainty and strangely 
holds the mind after the end is reached. 
God’s Stepchildren are the half-breeds of 
South Africa—the Baastards. The tale cov- 
ers four generations, starting with the ar- 
rival in South Africa of a poor missionary 
fanatic, who settles in a miserable village in 
the Hottentot country to teach the natives 
the meaning of the love of Christ. The 
Reverend Andrew Flood is a figure at once 
noble and ludicrous. His mission is a hope- 
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less fight against his own weakness, and 
the mocking stupidity of his Hottentot neigh- 
bors. He sinks slowly into squalor, marries 
a native girl and at last dies in wretched- 
ness. The fortunes of the daughter, the 
granddaughter, and the great-grandson of 
the Reverend Andrew Flood make the 
story. 

GOD’S STEPCHILDREN, by Sarah G. 

Millin. Boni Liveright. $2.00. 


HEART STORY 


What was the story of the great, grim, 
old, white-haired O’Malley of Shanganagh, 
going up and down Dublin streets, still 
straight and clean and aware of himself, 
but none the less drowning in drink? That 
it was an uncommon one you would guess 
from the man—and yet, too, it was in a way 
that comes to many a man through the 
woman he loves if only she be taught young 
that this world is evil and the next the 
only good. But the way of it was strange 
enough, and Donn Byrne, who can pierce 
his readers more sharply with beauty than 
most other men now writing, has told a 
story so achingly lovely in its golden morn- 
ing, so poignant in its tragedy of bewildered 
human hearts that both the picture he makes 
of the men and women that live at his com- 
mand will stay long and wistfully in the 
memory of the enchanted reader. The scene 
is set in Ireland, where Donn Byrne is at 
hsi best and richest, and his story is — 
firmly held and strongly told. 


O’MALLEY OF SHANGANGH, by Donn 
Byrne. Century. $1.25. 


Investments 


Investors who have funds to place in 
July will find Straus Bonds suited to 
their needs. They offer safety, diver- 
sification, and the best interest rate 
consistent with safety. Write today 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


EsTABLISHED 1882 


79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BOonpDs 


STRAUS BUILDING 


STRAUS BUILDING 


STRAUS BUILDING 


NATURE’S HEART 


Frederick Niven sings as if he possessed 
the heart of Nature for his very own. He 
chooses to live in the wilds of British Colum- 
bia on the shores of Kootenay Lake. In one 
of his poems, in “A Lover of the Land”, 
he sings: 


I took the purple of the heather 
And the white of a rose 


And the blue hill air, and the wild wet 
weather, 


With the thought of a woman my glad soul 
knows: 


And I_made me a wonderful magic world 
Like the globe of rainin a rose-leaf furled, 
A world complete and far more real 
That this that we seem to see and feel. 


The majority of these poems are infused 


with the pure passion of an abiding love of — 


the land-of God’s trees and snows and rains 
and the manifold richness’of a life lived 
in wild Nature’s heart. The poems es- 
tablish one of the most distinguished of 
living novelists as a poet of the rarest charm. 


THE LOVER OF THE LAND, by 
Frederick Niven. Boni Liveright, $1.75. 


MODESTY 


HEN I, through living learn to think 
The thoughts that are by far too wise, 
I’ll wear a veil of golden gauze 
And hide those thoughts within my eyes. 


IRENE STEWART. 
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From Kay’s Scrap Book 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LORD 
BYRON 


My dear Girl: 

Back of us lies a pleasant land, a coun- 
try where you and I disported ourselves 
together in untrammeled freedom and un- 
heeding joyousness, and for a time forgot 
that, certainly, sooner or later, the Com- 
monplace would inevitable encroach upon 
our domain. That time has come—we are 
at the parting of the ways and this letter is 
my kindly farewell to you. In it I shall 
write as if all the world could read, while, 
in very truth, the letter must be destroyed 
lest a fear and hate-encompassed people 
should happen upon it, and thereupon brand 
you with their unreasonable and uncharitable 
stigma. 

The reason you meant so much to me is, 
that of those I have known, you are the 
one above all, who always and under every 
circumstance, played the game as if every 
pawn were a kindling brilliant. You know 
no weariness—in your philosophy there was 
only the NOW. You and I held always that 
each was necessary to the other’s happiness, 
and yet, the fact that you must have known 
that our paths divided just ahead, oc- 
casioned you never a moment’s depression. 
You may forget; your vows of constancy, 
if they ever occur to you at all, may pro- 
voke but your tolerant smile; but by the 
gods, the fire of laughing, reckless Youth 
still runs riot in your veins, and I shall 
ever remember that when the Past was 
yours, and mine together, there was never 
a moment when Life, for you, was not a 


thing to be appreciated with the keenest 
zest, to be enjoyed with the utmost abandon, 
and to be remembered without a regret. 
Herein you were incomparable. I have 
known many men and women, but of them 
all, you .got the most out of the chances 
that were yours. All others who have as- 
sisted me in decking with garlands of 
abandon the hours of recreation have had 


some compunctions abounded by either fear © 


or conscience. You had none—I know them 
not, and so, between us, we made the 
world seem bright. 


I am an idealist, a dreamer. Fancy car- 


ries me to a land where the eye grows never 
dim, where the ear is ever clearly attuned, 
where’the step is bouyant, where is noth- 
ing that anyone fears; but: life has shown 
me a world in which Death is inevitably 
the ruler; a world, the light of which les- 
sens with every day that passes; a world 
wherein Fear compels us to a comformity 
and conventional poses, and in which the 
warm uncalculating love of Youth fades 
into the callousness and coldness and dis- 
interest of Age. 

You say I am moody tonight. No, my 
dear. I am only truthful. In the cheery, 
jolly days of a few years, I had but to 
beckon my friends, and they would gather 
with acclaim and sit down and hold revel 
while the red wine ran, and the flowing 
bowl was diained again and ‘again. Mijrth 
was King. His courtiers were madcap revel- 
ers and they were a loyal crew. Hebe was 
their divinity, but Time, Time the Tomb- 
builder, poured the waters of Lethe in their 
cups, and it corroded their veins and thin- 


ned their blood; and their erstwhile joyous 
laughter became transformed to a discord- 
ant cackle, and their mirth changed to 
mocking. They say, and they believe when 
they say it, that Wine is an enemy; that 
women are wicked; and that Life is a Van- 
ity of Vanities. Blame them not for they are 
old; grieve with them that the fires of ex- 
uberant Youth do not always burn. 

Life is a servitude. The rulers of the 
world are slaves. To rule they must la- 
bor, and the labor crushes them with its 
inertia and the garlands they win do but 
deck tombs, and that, so long as the day- 
light lingers. Such garlands dissolve in the 
shadows of the first night, and the mist of 
the morning all on bare graves that they 
for the moment adorned. 

Our only friend is Memory. Her eyes 
brim with understanding, her voice is ca- 
ressing; her tender touch is magnetic with 
sympathy. Today, Youth lures us to go; to- 
morrow Age will command us to stay, and — 
then will Memory be my sweet-voiced guest, 
and she will sit by my side, and look into 
my dimming eyes, and sing the songs of 
Yesterday. She will dwell on the glory of 
the morning; she will recall the friends who 
joined with me in ready homage of King 
Mirth; she will speak of Hebe; and then 
will come your name, my royal, clear-eyed, 
straight-limbed sweetheart; and at last will | 
I know that Old-age is not too heavy a 
burden to carry in payment of having once 
been young. 

Doubt will whisper, “She was fickle, in- 
constant. She really never cared for you”; 
but the Ghost of Youth, will flit across the 
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strings of the heart, and that will pulsate, 
“She was young; she was beautiful; her 
kisses were endearing; her embrace was 
full of fire and passion and life; the re- 
sponse of her body was complete in its 
amorour abandon; and if she changed or 
_ forgot, we all change and forgot; but while 
the glamour lasted, its spell was trans- 
muting, and that for which the Universe 
was created was our unstinted portion.” 

And when Time has taken me so far 
that even Memory’s voice can no longer 
awaken the heart to answer, then will it 
suffice to record of me “This Man Lived.’ | 
And as you and I wander through Life 
after Life in unlimited series, perhaps we 
will meet and like a rush of fern scents 
wafted from years long past, will come 
again, Memory, and you and I, though we 
know not why, will be glad; and it will be 
because we laughed and banded together 
long before, and had small heed to the dron- 
ing world, which, had it known our hearts 
would have used our names to adorn the 
moral of one of its degenerate tales. 

AND so Farewell, and Farewell. 


COME UP SMILING! 
Did you tackle that trouble that came your 
way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and tearful? 
Oh, trouble’s a ton, or a trobule’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it; 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 4 
But only how did you take it? 


You are beaten to earth? well, well, what’s 
that? 3 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s a disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why the harder 
you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye; 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that 
counts ; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 
—Annon. 
* * 
- A THING YOU CAN’T BUY 
F YOU have wealth you can purchase 
one hundred outfits of wearing apparel, 
but you can only wear one at a time. 
Socrates never owned but one pair of shoes, 


but his name is immortal. If you have- 


wealth you can purchase beautiful paintings 
and adorn your home with statues. That 
wouldn’t bring you happiness. If you have 
' wealth you ¢an purchase furniture inlaid 
with gold and upholstered with fine fabrics 
That doesn’t mean contentment. When 
Thoreau lived by Walden Pond he found a 
stone one day that he fancied and used it 
for a chair, but it rolled away later. 

If you have wealth you can purchase a 
great park and erect a splendid mansion, 
but tradition tells us that there was a very 
happy man who lived in a tub, and when 
the King came to see him and asked what 
he could desire from the King, Diogenes 
replied, “That you would step from between 
me and the sun.” If you have wealth you 
can possess an organ with golden pipes, but 
Beethoven composed his immortal sym- 
phonies on a cheap harpsichord. If you 
have wealth you can equip a _ luxurious 
studio, but Turner painted in a garret and 
mixed his colors in a broken tea cup. 

Money can purchase copies of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, but God gives the sunset away 
free. Money can employ musicians to per- 
form for a private concert, but the song of 


the lark in the tree and the music of chil- 
dren’s laughter is for the millionaire and 
the poor man alike. Wealth cannot purchase 
the great things of life. It cannot purchase 
goodness and beauty. It will not afford 
loving memories of days that are past, or 
the smile of a true friend, or a mother’s 
love. The great things of life are not to 
be bought and sold in the market places. 
* * * 


BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 
s me dwell in a house by the roadside, 
Where men of the world drift past, 
Let me live as a friend to whatever end 
I may serve from first to last. 
I would not live in a cynic’s home, . 
Nor look with a cynic’s eye, 
I would not codemn the weaker men 
As the race of the world goes by. 


Let me dwell in a house with an open door 
By the road where men pass by, 

That the sad may find a word that’s kind 
And a smile takes the place of a sigh. 
There are hermits who live in the midst of 

men 
With a narrow and selfish code. 
But I’d live as a friend of man to the end, 
In a house by the side of the road. 


Gratitude is the fairest blossom that 
springs from the soul and the heart of man 
knows none more fragrant. 

* * 


Never criticise a dreamer but watch him 
closely. They are generally the ones who 
impart to us much important knowledge. 

* * * 


Every man must live with the man he 
makes of himself; and the better job he does 
in moulding his character, the better coms 
pany he will have. 


SKY VAUDEVILLE 


IGHT’S fond old cavalier, the moon, 
Gave all her bright-eyed little ones a 
treat. 
Host and clown, on the infinite stage of 
heaven, 
He played circus for their entertainment 
Like an apt juggler lying prone 
And poising on slender crescent limbs 
An immense shadow ball 
That earth had colored 
And tossed out to him. 


(The moon adores our little world; 

Though dark and sad, she is his darling god- 
child. 

He cheers her with bright gifts— 

Dresses of silver tissue and fairy tales; 

Love stories, mostly, bound in white gold; 

Which the stern nurse, morning, hides away. 

Often, he watches over her 

While that very brilliant lady, her mother, 

Is touring the Orient.) 


His act was still on when night retreated 


Taking her blinking stars. 
There is a coolness between her and dawn 


Whose reaching red fingers clutched the 


horizon 
As her eager face flushed with climbing 
Peered up from below. 


Earth sent a breeze to wake her sleepers 
That they might witness the last scene 

But only the treetops looked and thrilled 
Only the cocks heard and answered 

And one pale poet at a dingy pane. 

These saw the curtain fall on tragedy— 
The weary wan old moon 

Drowned with his burder in a food of blue. 
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Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
enjoyable. 


RATES 
‘Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 


220 rooms with bath - 3.50to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath - 6.00to 8.00 


Double, $4.00 up 
—_ number of large and beautiful rooms 


suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 


The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 


Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests 
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HOTEL 


Los Angeles 


EXANDRIA 


Ne. 1 


NE 
Dept. 16CU 1136 South 7th Street, 


desire to correspond with 


life--send 25c and get your share. 
IDEAS PUBLISHING 
Camden 


Sweetheart or ‘‘Pal?’’ If so, here is 
the opportunity of your life. We have 
over 1000 persons who are Jonely and 

a good 
friend and every one of them have a personal 
letter published in our Correspondence Bul- 
letin which expresses their desire. You will 
surely enjoy reading those interesting letters 
and it may be that you will find among them 
just the friend, the ‘‘pal’’ or the sweetheart 
you have been looking for. Send 25c fora 
copy of the Correspondence Bulletin--make 
somebody's heart happy and give them an 
opportunity to make you happy. A Hundred 
Dollars worth of pleasure and happiness for 
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Calling Your Attention 
to 


Radio’s Greatest Development 


‘Portable 


‘Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne 


Convenient, Powerful, Clarity of Tone, Selective, | 
Long Range—and You Can Carry It With You 


See Article in This Magazine of the Test it Stood 


Price $204 Complete § Attractively Easy Terms 
TUSTIN RADIO 


428 SUTTER STREET 
GARFIELD 6972 
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Y tavorite beverage every morning 
and night now Is 


Cocoa 
Chocolate 


HIGHEST QUALITY — FINEST FLAVOR 


TRADE MARA ON EVERY PACHACE 
MADE ONLY BY 


| 
WALTER BAKER &CO. LID. 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER., MASS. 
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